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PATRIOTISM 
IS DUE FOR 
A BAD TIME 


The Night of Remembrance Day. S§ 
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pay tribute to those who gave everything, we remember 
Let us help the Canadiar 


The year is 1949... 


This Day, as we 7 
CANADIANS pause on Remembrance Day to pay tribute to the the living too, and the descendants of those who fell 
urage of those who died to keep us free Lesion whose self-appointed task ts to see that neither are torgotten, that the 
“she last full measure of devotion” to fead are honoured and the living helped 
It ts a privilege for every Canadian to wear a Poppy to help the Canadias 
Post” is sounding this 


These young men and women gave 
POPPY FUND. And while the “Last 
debt to the 


auses that perhaps not all of them fully understood. But today it 1s oar job 
inderstand these causes, to recognize Canada’s place among the nations, and Legion raise the 
Remembrance Day, wearing a POPPY shows we remember our 
yt Canada’s wars and their families 


do all we can to preserve freedom among men 
Veterans 


The stout hearts and strong arms of her sons and daughters have always 
»>went 


veen Canada’ > shield. Every Remembrance Day we honour those whx 
ee da’s sure shielc very Reme ce e hk Seas If eda Popp) On Remembrance e Day 
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rth to battle in almost every decade of our nation’s history fron 
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NORMAN A. SMITH CO., 
96 Vine Avenue, Toronto 9 


ASBESTOS LIMITED, 
1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 
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@ 35 mm. compactness and 





ease of operation 
® f 3.5 coated Hexar lens 
® Depth of field scale 


® Konirapid Compur-type 
shutter to 1 500 sec 


® Coupled range-finder 
@ Plush lined leather case. 


$70.50 


For address of your nearest dealer write 
McQueen, White G Dickinson Co. Ltd 
1648 W. 4th Avenue Vancouver, B.C 
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Academic Freedom 


FROM your vantage point some thou- 
sands of miles from the warmth of 
the battle that ended in the dismissal 
of Dr. Hunter, and on the basis of 
knowledge that you only “understand” 
to be true, you have put on your 
shining armor and rushed belatedly 
into the fray (SN Oct. 18), laying 
about you with great gusto and level- 
ling windmills with a facility that even 
the legendary Don Quixote would 
envy. 

You flaunt (and in my opinion 
flout) some rather high-priced labels 
on vour editorial works. In a recent 
issue, IN a Moment of very bad jour- 
nalistic taste, you let your hair down 
concerning your editorial policy in 
some three hundred words that would 
have done credit to any one of the 
more oOver-emotional soap operas 
(“Our Credo,” SN Oct. 11). 

Your neat and orderly classification 
of such ideals as Democracy and Aca- 
demic Freedom no doubt (helps) you 
to pin down and classify people and 
situations with no wasted time what- 
ever 
{/herta. J. D. MCFETRIDGI 


A Low Level 


I GATHER from “Academic Free- 
dom” (SN Oct. 18) that the dismissal 
of Prof. Hunter from the University 
of Alberta has been discussed in your 
columns before. 

To me the loss of academic free- 
dom, as in this case, is a secondary 
matter. By dismissing Dr. Hunter the 
University of Alberta has confessed 
that it has failed on the primary pur- 
pose of education. 

The first and most important objec- 
tive of education is to teach students 
to think. This includes thinking not 
merely in chemical formulas and eco- 
nomic principles but also in current 
and past ideologies ... Only after the 
students (or any one else) have heard 
the leading thinkers and crack-pots 
can they begin to judge one against 
the other. 

So it appears that the University of 
Alberta is content to educate only at 
the low level of vocational training 
ind not at the highest and most im 
portant level of thinking, especially 
in the 20th century 


thinking tor living 


Otiaqwa D. STUART CONGER 


Exploiting Prestige 


WITH REGARD to your editorial on 





\ mic Freedom t seems to me 

Uc raised by the case of 

Dr. Hunter is not whether authority 

t vuld curtail academic 

‘ yut Whether or not this au 

the right to judge whether 

such s being exercised in a 
moral or an immoral way 


It is not so much a question of 
Whether Dr. Hunter should be tree or 
not free to express his political opin 
ions; it Is rather a question of whether 
it is moral or immoral to exploit the 
prestige of science and the precious 
time allotted to its teaching for pur- 
poses of political propaganda 

Students have the right to elect their 
course of studies at the University of 


Alberta. If they prefer pure science to 
practical politics they should be able 
to get the one without the other. A 
group of Alberta students brought the 
matter to a head last spring by fight- 
ing tor this right. Their fellow students 
in Soviet-dominated universities have 
lost this right. 


Wilcox, Sask. A. L. CARTIER 


Continuing the Debate 


YOU WERE RIGHT in your an- 
nouncement. SATURDAY NIGHT’s new 
presentation is “tremendous.” You 
cannot be congratulated enough on 








> 
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Did he exercise 
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PROF. HUNTER: 


academic freedom in a moral way 


what you have accomplished. For 
the first time Canada has a weekly 
magazine which is nation-wide in its 
seope 

You were always a paper for the 
mature mind but now with your wid- 
er coverage you also appeal to a 
larger and younger public, that is, to 
minds which need maturity. As a 
reader for over a quarter of a cen 
tury, I wish you good luck and I 
know that you will maintain vour 
wisdom, integrity and courage. 
Toronto 


FREDERICK A. J. ZEIDLER 


SN in a Zoot-suit 


HAD OUR FAVORITI 


sauntered into the classroom wearing 


professor 


a zoot-suit, or Queen Mary appeared 
in kerchiet. sweater and slacks. sox 
and loaters, we could not have been 
more shocked than we were on meet 
ing our old friend SATURDAY NIGHI 
after her Hollywood re-fashioning 

Robbed of — her 
which, in some measure, had become 
an earmark of her dignity and in 
tegrity, she has lost a distinctive sym- 
bol of her personality. Instead of be- 
ing an “original” she has become a 
mere copy. 

The importance of the articles is 
minimized by their being arranged to 
accommodate the advertising matter. 
In the old paper every page properly 
emphasized that the outstanding fea- 


familiar attire 


ture was the reading matter. . . \, 
are decidedly disturbed over thes 
changes and only hope that the 
promised unaltered content of “The 
Front Page” and the contributions of 
the regular writers on whom We haye 
come to rely will offset the d mage 
wrought by the innovators. . 

MABEL MCCUIL | oUGy 
Chatsworth, Ont., ; 


Send It to U.S., B-itain 


YOUR NEW FORMAT is sp). ndid, 
It proves that Canada has her sh. re of 
journalistic genius. Your “brain ‘rust’ 
has arrived at a very comprehce isive, 
thoroughly Canadian weekly journal 
of opinion, news and general review 
If you will set your sights @ little 
higher, increasing your interna ional 
scope, SATURDAY NIGHT will develop 
into an essential source of informa. 
tion for business, professiona! and 
governmental personnel in Grea! Bri 
tain and the United States. Why 
should vou not, in time, have a ecial 
U.S. edition, such as American week- 

lies have in Canada? 
GRANT N. BLACk 

Port Colborne, Ont. 


Pass Sold to Yankees 


THE PASS has been sold to the 
Yankees again. SATURDAY NIGHT used 
to be the most distinctively Canadian 
publication we had. The new imita- 
tion of Time, Life and the Post is 
neither distinctive nor Canadian. It 
may be slick, but it has lost its charm 

(REV.) HANDLEY PERKINS 
London, Ont. 


Private Canvass Favors 


RETURNS from a canvass of the 
twenty-four families on which | inflict 
subscriptions to SATURDAY NIGHT in- 
dicate a favorable response to your 
revised version. Congratulations 

Montreal, P.Q. R. G. EVERSON 


SN Caught Flouting 


IN CONNECTION with your cam- 
paign for the proper use of Ww rds, 
may I draw vour attention to the car- 
toon on your own editorial page (SN 
Oct. 18) which refers to “any griev- 
ance, real or imaginative.” 


Shouldn't that word be “imagin- 
ary”? 
Toronto 1, D. MACDONALD 


@ Score! And Mr. Macdonalc was 
not the only one to catch us. 


Improper Credit 


IN YOUR ISSUE of October 


reproduction of Homer W ns 
“Oxen Drinking” was publis! in 
connection with the article on t Art 
Gallery of Toronto’s Golden J ve 


Below this picture is a note 1g 


that it is in the Art Gallery of To: onto 
Actually, this picture belongs tne 
National Gallery of Canada. A ] 
know, permission ts given to rep we 
National Gallery pictures only the 
proper credits are given. 

National Gallery, R. H. Hi RD, 
Ottawa. cl TOR 


@ Our apologies to the Nationa Gal 
lery. We received the photo fro the 
Art Gallery of Toronto, carry ! 
own credit. 
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Edmonton, burglars broke 
safe in the Labor Temple. 
mn Secretary who had lost the 
ition had been trying to do 
years and was deeply grateful. 


Ellen Parish was walking 

New Toronto, Ont., when a 
ed to stop her. “I just gave him 
look,” she said, “but at Eighth 
e bumped into me on purpose, 
ked into the police station and, 
ough, he followed me.” The 
imes Crymble, 35, was fined 
creating a public nuisance. 


vancouver a young sailor took 
is to the same hospital on the 
ay, registered them both as his 
d later that day they each had 


was discovered when the legal 
nother came to visit and was 
to the bedside of the other 
The legal wife last week was 
{ a decree nisi absolute in three 
. by Mr. Justice Boyd McBride 
ncouver Supreme Court. The 
ng indignity, she said, was that 
eaving the hospital she was 
the other woman’s clothes. 


Burroughs, owner of a silver 


ranch at Chaplin, Sask., is not 





ing about the fall in fur prices. 
ilso owns a travelling popcorn 
{ which brings him in a lot more 
y than the fur business. 


middle-aged woman entered the 


French network station in 
eal and asked to see a producer, 


nouncer and a program in pro- 


To prove her point about the 
of the programs she struck 
ng French Canadian actor on 
ad with her umbrella. CBC 
s would give no details al- 
they admitted the visit was an 
one. They said the lady was 

{ out quietly. 


1 Regina Liberal Association 
a speaker quipped "AS 
ll would say: ‘Let us to the 
‘But,” shouted an indignant 
om the rear, “he’s a Torv.’ 


First World War veteran who 
oved to BC with his family 
S discharge visited his home 

Bracebridge, Ont., and look 
1 the Mayor. The latter greeted 
ith: “You're supposed to be 
Now civic officials are won- 
how to erase Bert McEachern’s 
from the memorial plaque 
ruining its appearance. 


f Justice J. E. Michaud otf 
icton, NB, said that in future 
nale witnesses presented to the 

must be properly attired 
ear hats.” 
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HE THAT FINDS DISCONTENTMENT IN 
ONE PLACE IS NOT LIKELY TO FIND 


HAPPINESS 


Some men are like the unhappy beast in 
the table. They fail to see the good in our 
democratic system of government but 
complain bitterly of its ills. They are 
prepared to sacrifice the benefits in hand 
for something unknown — untried — 
unproved. 


Unfortunately, the revolutionary ideas 
of this type of discontented person are 
not confined to his own life—he strives to 
involve his neighbours as well. But they, 
conscious of the many blessings to be 
found under free enterprise, regard with 
indifference the “crackpot” theories of 


IN ANOTHER 


undermined. Surely the cause of demo- 
cracy is worthy of positive action by 
refuting the theoretical advantages 
claimed by the proponents of a regi- 
mented state-control system. 

Let us take heed of the fable of the ass 
and think well before choosing a new 
master — because, alas, once the course is 
taken there is no turning back. 


The Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
a “Tariff” company firmly established 
more than 100 years ago, is old in 


the reformer and do nothing about it. experience, yet youthfully alert to 


Thus irresponsible reform theories get the insurance needs of a growing and 


a footing and democracy is seriously developing Canadian economy. 





Head Office For Canada: Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto @ Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 
COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP 
BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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TRIPLE INDEMNITY INSURANCE 


protect your loved ones. Tour beneticiaries wui receiv 
Face Value of the Policy if you die from a natural cause. 
Double the Face Value of the policy if you die by accident. 
Triple the Face Value of the policy if you die by accident while riding as a pas- 
senger in certain public conveyances or while in a burning public building. 
You yourself get liberal dismemberment benefits providing cash for loss of parts of your body. 


Ask for our pamphiet “Confederation Life Announces” giving particulars of these benefits. It will interest you 


4 Confederation Life 


Association toon 


mtad orviee 
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HEALTH SPOT 


SHOES 


In outward appearance. a 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE differs 


little from ordinary shoes of the 


better orade. Its outstanding 





value is in the comfort) giving i 
features and strong construction | 


which affords proper support. for 
















the foot and body weight. A 
special molded) innersole follow | 
the natural curves of the foot 
creating balance that) results in 
proper posture. good health and 
comfort 


4 SPOT WEDGE Wo, | 


1 o 
went S THE Heels stRAIGH" 


Weak feet can be straightened up to 
normal position, freeing cramped nerye- 
ind blood vessels often) relleving 
aches and pains of long standing 


Stop in at your nearest HEALTH 
SPOT SHOOK dealer's today 
see how easy it is to “walk vour 


wav tobetter health... .in comfort. 





Murray-Selby Shoes Ltd. 
London, Canada 


In Solid Mahogany 


These nests of beautiful hand-carved tables may be 
had in either solid mahogany or walnut. Designed by 
master craftsmen, they will tend to enhance the 


ippearance of your living room 


Not I! our furniture of solid mahogany or walnut 
trom solid lumber and is called “solid” maho 
walnut is a term used 


Genuine” mahogany 


wood with top veneer of walnut or mahogany 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 


















OUR BOND WITH INDIA 


THE THREAT ot communism in 
Asia Was put into proper perspective 
during Mr. Nehru’s visit, and the 
realistic view of the situation which he 
gave made much of the earlier talk 
about a Pacific Pact seems rather 
silly. Mr. Nehru got on very well 
with Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Pear- 
son, and he was even favorably im- 
pressed with the Canadian press 
representatives to whom he talked 
most frankly. His visit has stimulated 
a deeper concern about Pacific af- 
fairs than official Canada has felt be- 
fore. The era of exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with the Atlantic is ending. 

No requests for aid were made dur- 
ing the Nehru visit. If any suggestions 
are received in future for economic 
aid they will be most sympathetically 
received. The specific need for one 
million tons of wheat will probably be 
considered through the International 
Wheat Council in London 


THE KASHMIR DISPUTE 


DISCUSSION of the Kashmir prob- 
lem was more fruitful than the brisk 
exchange of recriminations which ap- 
peared in the newspapers indicated 
There are good hopes that patience 
and wisdom will produce an agreed 
settlement through the UN. Mr 
Nehru, who was born in Kashmir. 
was reminded of his native hills by the 
Ottawa weather: it happened to be a 
perfect fall day-—warm sun, brisk air 


THE NEW KINSEY 


HISTORY may give a larger place to 
Harold V. Kinsey of Ottawa than to 
his more highly publicized American 
namesake. Harold Kinsey is the en- 
gineer of the Bureau of Mines who 
discovered and patented the new high 
temperature alloy called Kinsalloy 
Its inventor claims only that it 1s “the 
equivalent” of former alloys, that it 
is 10 per cent lighter (important In 
aero engines). and that it uses only 
metals in easy supply in Canada 

aluminum, nickel and molybdenum 


THOSE INDEPENDENTS 


OF THE EIGHT members returned 
in the Oct. 24 by-elections J. M. Mac- 
donnell (PC, Toronto-Greenwood ) 
vets the biggest welcome. The three 
Independent Liberals are no consola- 
tion to the Opposition and a minor 
embarrassment to the Government 
Nobody very enthusiastically claims 
Paul Dubé (Restigouche-Madawaska, 
NB), but Edgar Leduc (Montreal- 
Cartier) and Arthur Massé (Kamour- 
aska) are as good Liberals as you'll 
find. Like Bruneau who was elected 
as an independent in the general elec- 
tion for Prescott, they would like to 
get into the Liberal caucus. Both men 
tried to get nominated as the official 


OTTAWA VIEW 


Liberal candidate. Having fat “d ang 
seeing that there was no op, ositio, 
from other parties to enforce olidgy. 
ity, they stood against the car Jidata 
chosen by the party conventic is ang 
beat them. While the party bos. »s her 
can say hard things in privat: aboy 
the blundering constituency OF !aniza 
tions, they can’t let them dc yn } 
welcoming the black sheep to t:e fold 
The “independents” will no doubt ): 
forgiven in time. Now they nist si 
beside Mayor Houde and repent 


EXPERT HELP FOR US. 


THE U.S. Treasury, with ECA and 
State Department backing, is getting 
down to the overdue job of overhaul. 
ing U.S. customs administrations, and 
with admirable American directness 
it invited Canada to send customs of. 
ficials and experts to help. Two senior 
customs officials are now in Wash. 
ington. They were accompanied } 
Hubert Kemp, the Trade Depart 
ment’s tariff expert, and Wynne 
Plumptre, the chief economic exper 
of Department of External Affairs 


PARLIAMENTARY PEARLS 


SATURDAY NIGHT gives a bun t 
@ Daniel Mclvor (Lib., Fort W 

liam) for the most candid confessior 
“I studied phrenology a little and 

think that anyone with any knowleds 
of phrenology can learn more by loo! 
ing at a man’s head 


@ J. H. Blackmore (Soc. Cred., Lett 
bridge) for the best intentions: “I 
participating in this debate I shall, di 
my best to be grave, realistic and hor 
est, setting aside all possibility of pre- 
judice™ 
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PC LEADER DREW suggests pecial 
committees for estimates, other tems 
to make session of the House yrter 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE ANADIAN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
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Wellsa 


PATRI SM, its present strength and its future 
prospects national and international life, is our 
Armistice topic. It is 
discussed by Claris Ed- 
win Silcox, penetrating 
Canadian thinker on the 
historical and religious 
undercurrents of our 
present civilization. He 
finds thot patriotism 
was weaker in the 
Second war than in the 
First, and that class an- 
tagonism and welfare 
state philosophy are 
weokening it further 
And he asks whether oa 
sound international sen 
timent can be built on 
2 declin national and local patriotism. He is in 
ned to ubt it.—Photo by Michael Roth, Kingston 
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Aid for Education —Live Issue 


STANLEY KNOWLES, the MP 
who currently represents with dis- 
tinction the riding associated with 
the name of the late J. S. Woods- 
worth, made a spirited but unsuc- 
cessful effort last week to talk the 
Prime Minister into extending pri- 
vate members’ days long enough to 
enable federal aid for education to 
get another going over in the 
House. The idea of national con- 
tributions toward the cost of edu- 
cation in the provinces and munici- 
palities is one which has_ been 
steadily gaining weight. 

In the debate on October 19 the 
broad idea was supported by the 
CCF party and the Progressive 
Conservative leader, George Drew. 
It also received the endorsation 
of the Prime Minister, at least to 
this extent: 

“Personally I have no doubt that 
it will be necessary to find some 
way in which these (educational) 
institutions can continue to be sup- 
plied with that which is necessary 
to maintain that high standard in 
their educational activities.” 

But while it is a live issue, full of 
ultimate promise for those who 
believe that education must be 
financed to some extent on the 
broadest tax base, the nation itself, 
Mr. St. Laurent’s words almost 
immedately following those quoted 
above made it sufficiently clear 
that no radical change in ‘present 
financing is to be expected until 
after the Massey Commission has 
made its report. 

This may be a convenient “out” 
or breathing spell for the Govern- 
ment. But it is to be hoped that it 
is not used as a mere excuse for 
inaction. 


The Piper, the Tune 


As in almost every other issue 
of moment in Canada, Dominion- 
Provincial relations bobs up here 
too. The provincial autonomists 
fear that he who pays the piper 
may insist on calling the tune. Can 
federal aid for education be ex- 
tended without some invasion of 
exclusive provincial jurisdiction 
over education? 

A word of historical inquiry is 
indicated at this point. There is a 
clash between what one would 
have supposed the /ogical alloca- 
tion of authority and the actual 
historical one. Education is surely 
a matter of national concern to any 
nation. If so, how is it that in 
Canada it is exclusively ascribed to 
the provinces? 

A short answer is that without 
Section 93 of the British North 
America Act, assigning education 
exclusively to the provinces, fed- 
eral union would not have been 
politically possible. The Fathers of 
Confederation kept their main eye 
on the broad aims of union, which 
was to join together in a new na- 





tion the scattered provinces and 
colonies of British North America. 
In order to achieve union at all, 
they had to make cerain conces- 
sions about which they may well 
have had some misgivings. One of 
these was certainly subsidies. An- 
other may well have been educa- 
tion. But union was impossible 
without these concessions. 


Fifty Cents a Head 


At Confederation, education was 
in any event a highly local affair, 
and relatively little money was 
spent on it through Government 
channels — about $1,800,000 al- 
together for the Provinces of Can- 
ada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, in 1866. For three and a half 
million people, this was about fifty 
cents per head. (In the debate on 
October 19, Opposition Leader 
Drew pointed out that Ontario, 
with a population of 4,000,000, 
now spends $50 millions annually 
on education.) 

The rising burden of education 
after 1867 was, as a matter of fact, 
one of the major factors in bring- 
ing about the complete collapse of 
provincial finances in the 1930's. 

And although the BNA Act is so 
explicit about laying upon the 
provinces the whole responsibility 
and burden of education, the Na- 
tion Government has not, in prac- 
tice, been able to keep out of it. 
The CBC is education: so is the 
National Film Board. So is the 
National Library. So are the na- 
tional experimental farms. So are 
the National Research Council, the 
Archives, tie National Gallery 
Sir Robert Borden’s Government 
got around the letter of the Act by 
offering feceral grants for technical 
and agricultural education. The 
Mackenzie King and Bennett Gov- 
ernments continued the practice 
There is national education in the 
present Department of National 
Welfare. The whole DVA program 
was nationally financed, and it was 
fortunate that it could be so 
financed. 

Other federal states have come 
to a large measure of central 


financing of education. It is a safe 
prediction that within the next dec- 
ade Canada will have worked out 
methods by which the tax base for 
education can be broadened out 
also, without impairing provincial 
autonomy. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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WHEN YOU SAIL TO 


Europe 
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Be the guest of ile 

Canadian Pacific's 

Empress of Canada ot 

Empress of France 
for a carefree 

week of shipboard 


> 


e “= 
life en route to -™ 


Europe. Return accom- 
modation available. 
Entertainment .. . delicious 
meals... plus the world of 
courtesy and service that has 
made Canadian Pacific 
famous for hospitality afloat! 


AUTUMN SAILINGS 


From Montreal and Quebec 
by the scenic St. Lawrence route. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA 
November 11 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
November 18 


WINTER SAILINGS 
From Saint John (train to 
shipside) and from Halifax one 
day later. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA 
December 7 * *December 30 
March 1 * March 29 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
January 18 + February 15 
March 15 « April 12 
* will call at Glasgow (Greenock) 


FIRST CLASS 
TOURIST 


$264 up 
$167 up 


Traditional Canadian Pacific 
comfort and service on the c 
passenger-carrying freighters 
\ Beaverford and Beaverburn. 
\ Sailings approximately twice 
~ monthly .. . Dates on request 


\ 

\ 

> First Class fare $242 in 
S summer, $220 in winter 
mnt 


\ 
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Full information from 
your oun Travel Agent or 


any Canadian Pacific Office. 
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GIRL FIGHTS SMOKE AND FLAMES, 
RESCUES SEVEN 


Jean Running, 15, of Gananoque, Ont., is heroine in fire tragedy 


It was early morning when fire broke out in 


the three-family home. The blaze caught at 
the dry timber licking at the walls 
and the. staircase All told, there were 
about a dozen children in the building. 
Young Jean Running took it upon herself 
to get them to safety 

Working calmly and steadily, the 15-year- 

d girl began her rescue of the children 


most of whom were still in bed. Weary and 


THE DOW AWARD is a citation 
"i , for acts of Outstanding neroism 
1 $100 Canada Savings 

Bor The Dow Award Committee, a group 
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burned, she carried and led them through an 
upper window onto a shed roof. From there, 
she helped seven of them down to a fence... 
but when she attempted to re-enter the house 
she was forced back by the flames. Three 
children perished . . . but thanks to the 
gallant girl’s heroic efforts, seven were saved. 
We proudly pay tribute to courageous Jean 
Running through the presentation of The 


Dow Award. 
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Birthday: Nov. 1, 78th; The 
John Doull, Puisne Judge, Th 
preme Court of Nova Scotia, Hi 


Birthday: Nov. 5, 69th; Fred La 
Vice-president and Dean of Gr: 
Studies, Univ. of Western Ontar 


Marriage: Genevieve Gagnon, o 
beau, Que., and the Hon. Ai 
Talbot, KC, MLA for Chicoutin 
Minister of Roads in the Q 
Government; in Paris where the 
was finishing her musical stud 


Retirement: W. A. Davidson, 
tor of the Central Region, 
and Drugs Division, Toronto, 
35 years’ service in Ottawa, Win 
Vancouver and Toronto. 


Retirement: Thomas Edward 
zies, after fifty vears in statione 
toy business; claims to have p 
the first Christmas cards in 

America. ; 


Death: Guy Jasmin, Editor-in 
of Le Canada, Montreal, killed 
his mother, Mrs. Rachel Jasm 
an Air France plane crash 11 


Azores, after a three-week to 


religious shrines in France and 


to gather material for series of art 


Death: John E. Gaw, 46. Toront 
lice officer for almost nineteen 


He was placed on the permanent 
list last year owing to serious injury 


atter being beaten up by four 


as he was walking home. His at 


ers were later arrested and sente 


Death: H. Ruthven MacDonald 


former baritone who toured ( 
the U.S. and Britain with the 
Adanac Quartet in the early twe 


One-time sax player at Chat 
Ont., his voice “made the saxoph 


sound like a tin whistle.” 


Death: Dr. Leslie R. Hess. 
neer in radiology in the Hamilton 
organizer of the first X-ray d 
ment at the General Hospita 
radiologist at St. Joseph's Hospit 
thirty-six years. 


Death: Professor George I Da 
leading authority on animal hus 
ry, of a heart attack at Guelph 
As Secretary of the Canadian 

horn Breeders’ Association, he 
elled throughout North Americ 
Britain and became known as a 
Standing judge of shorthorn ca 


Death: John Campbell, 89, one 
few surviving veterans of the 
west Rebellion, at Toronto 
of London, Ont., a pianomah 
trade, he was a member ¢ 
Queen’s Own Rifles, his main « 
ment being at Batoche Column 


Death: Peter B. Dunne, 85, o1 
Sparring partner of World Ch 
John L. Sullivan, at Ottawa 

long illness. A native of Quebce 
he was also a champion sprint 
runner. 


Death: Rabbi Maver Berger. 
leader of orthodox Jewry in | 
and former head of the 1 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis: 
long illness 
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‘The Front Page 
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A Tory Revival? 


\NADIANS have an interest in the meet- 
the national executive of the Progressive 
ative party held in Ottawa this week. The 
inds itself with its parliamentary group a 
imp, its national headquarters unstaffed 
coffers low. Its revival (or perhaps “re- 
tion” 1s a better word) is a national need, 
iny devoted Liberals are hoping almost 
ntly as the staunchest Conservatives that 


ty can rediscover a genuine political faith 


itably the national executive must give its 


tention to finances, organization and per- 


MP’s and others have been hankering 


dynamic organizer” who can reestablish a 


party machine. No doubt thev will find 


d we wish them luck 

what most Canadians are hoping tor is not 
organization so much as better policies 
re looking for signs that the party has the 


tual and moral Vigor to develop possible 


tives to the program of the Liberal Govern- 


[hey want to know whether. by the time of 


t election, the Conservative party will have 


t out a coherent policy which it will advo- 


m one end of Canada to the other. It 1s 
obvious that the party has not got such 
now, and four years is not too long a 
the basic reconstruction of political 
that is needed. 
first move in this direction we would 
irly welcome some indication that the 
incils of the party repent of the way the 
ection campaign was conducted. If the 
in rest content with a campaign based on 
d ot charges that were thrown around by 
Ww (and even more vociferously and un- 
ely by Mr. McCullagh) earlier this vear, 
re seems little hope of its recovering the 
it ought to have in Canadian life. We 
elieve that changing heads will do the 


will have to be a change of heart 


Attlee’s Economics 


[ORM of complaint aroused by the Labor 
lent’s proposed economy measures comes 
om the British press than from this side 
\tlantic; but it is no use pretending that 
North America are merely detached ob- 
‘f the British crisis. We have too much at 
the attempt to increase Britain’s dollar 
capacity. So we may as well confess that 
ee’s “measures consequent upon devalua- 
called to us the saddest of wartime 

too little and too late” 

remembering that neither Sir Stafford 
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Cripps nor Mr. Ernest Bevin nor Mr. Herbert 
Morrison are wholly fit men and that Mr. Attlee 
has carried an overwhelming burden, it seem's 
remarkable that they should have decided on 
devaluation as long ago as last August without 
then and there starting on the reorientation of 
the British economy, which the circumstances so 
obviously required 

lo Canadians, so deeply concerned with the 
effort to increase exports to North America, it 
seems particularly deplorable that Britain has 
sull found no means to provide industry with 
adequate incentives to compete in the difficult 
dollar markets. The devaluation carried out by 
other sterling countries has inevitably increased 
the pressure on Britain’s industria! capacity. 
Many of them, including India and some of the 
colonies, are trying to carry out large capital de- 
velopment programs. Cut off as they are from 
dollar sources, they are falling over one another 
to try to place orders in Britain. Often they are 
ready to offer premium prices. Yet the only re- 
ward offered to the patriotic manufacturer who 
refuses these tempting otfers in orcer to try to 
earn dollars is a glow in the conscience and a 
pat on the back. 


The need for incentives has been put before the 


Government again and again. When Mr. Harold 
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Wilson, the President of the Board of Trade, was 
in Canada this spring, nearly everyone he met 
talked to him about them. He appeared at the 
time to be more than half convinced. Yet the 
only “incentive” offered to British industry has 
been an increase in the tax on its profits. Without 
interfering in the domestic politics of the United 
Kingdom, we think Canada has a right to go 
on talking about this. 


The Chignecto Canal 


THE DEMAND for the construction of the Chig- 
necto Canal is becoming pretty urgent in the 
Maritime Provinces, and it seems like the kind 
of a project which could be given a high priority 
on the list of works to be undertaken as “com- 
pensation” projects when the demand for labor 
hy private enterprise slackens off a little. We 
assume that the doctrine of compensatory public 
works is still cherished by the Liberal party, and 
if it is there is surely much to be said for the 
establishment of a list of things which the Domin- 
ion expects to do as part of the compensatory 
program. This would in no way preclude the 
taking up of some of them as ordinary works to 
be performed without waiting for a decline in 
business activitv, if that decline is slow in arriv- 


ing and some of the scheduled works begin to 


seem more necessary. 
\ certain amount of planning, not too rigid in 


its character, may be a good thing in the pro- 


eramming of government works. 


Too Much Expurgation 


THE LATEST biography of Mr. Mackenzie King, 
by H. Reginald Hardy, is a good, competent piece 
of work. but we do wish that Canadian authors 
would abandon their determination to expurgate 
even the mildest suggestion of sex from the lives 
of the Canadian great. One of Mr. King’s best 
ind most famous, because so obviously unpre- 
meditated, witticisms was that which he uttered 
in the House of Commons when asked by a 
British Columbia member what he would do if he 
found three Doukhobor women doing a nude 
parade in his grounds at Kingsmere. The Prime 
Minister, as he then was, instantly replied that he 
would send for his friends the leaders of the Op- 
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position—both of whom happened at the moment 
to be bachelors like Mr. King himselt 

We have not the record in Hansard before us. 
but we are perfectly certain that the fact that 
these Doukhobor ladies would be naked was an 
essential point in the discussion, whether it was 
specifically stated in the question or whether it 
was merely carried over trom previous references 
to the Doukhobor habit of nude parading Mr 
Hardy tells the story without the slightest refer 
ence to this fact. and American readers, or even 
Canadian readers who have forgotten about the 
Doukhobor habits, will be compelled to wonder 
what was the precise point of the whole discus- 
sion. Surely nudity is not an impossible subject 


for mention in a book on a Prime Minister 


This Remarkable Commonwealth 


THE CURIOUS intrinsic genius of the British 
international svstem which we are now allowed 
to call only “The Commonwealth” has rarely been 
better demonstrated. even in all its long muta- 
tions, than it was during Mr. Nehru’s visit to Ot 
tawa. Mr. Nehru shares with Mr. Gandhi, and 
some less well-known Indian leaders, the great 





uevement of having brought India through 
bitter struggles to independence without the 
heritage of bitterness which might so easily have 
prevented any fruitful partnership with the west- 
ern part of the Commonwealth. That this has 
been possible is partly due. as Mr. Nehru is the 
first to explain, to the fact that India is imbued 
with British politica philosophy, British ideals 
British literature and British habits of thought 
Anomalous as it mav sound there is important 
the statement of one Ottawa observer 
who saw a lot of the Indian party that “they are 
course, very British’ 

This helps to account for the sympathetic un 
derstanding which sprang up very quickly be 


in and Indian ministers. It was 





ided hu th > h} r 7 
aided Dy the sensible part the Canadian Govern 


Naved earlier this vear in working out the 
tormula. It was aided also by the 


fart thot Ade t mrent hil 
aC it M »S Laurent ike Mr Nehru, ap 


r hlem 
oroblems on a basis which is 


ted I 
ndamentally loral and spiritual. The result 


may be to provide a link with North America 


which it i tna @ * 
ch it would be much more difficult for India 


achieve th th ni ] 
to achieve with the United States alone 


Mr. Nehru’s whole attitude 


to the communist 
lace Seems to depend on a distinction which 
we in North America too easily forget. The Rus- 


sian armies are very ren 


iOte from the doors of 


ndia_ hit t .e f 

India, but the seed of communist doctrine is al- 
readv there h vic —— 

readv there. The defensive alliances and accumu- 


! 
lations of 


irmaments which would be appropriate 
to meet the Russian armies are ridiculousl\ inap- 
propriate to meet the ideological threat. It must 

met on its Own ground which jis primarily 


ocial development, and eco- 


the livelong day, 


Bake and scrubbed and toiled away. 
Sow and reap the w hile vou may, 
Only fools and children play 
Middle-aged, she worried more 

What had later v-. ars in store 

4 ¢ hap 2 head and muscles sore 
Workir Narder han before 

{) her memor POone 

Need no ” r arives ner or 
Care-free. ne she welcomes dawn 


Chirps t parrows on the lawn 


VERNA LOVEDAY HARDEN 


nomic improvement are the great needs of the 
East. If we of the West are wise we shall help the 
eastern countries to tackle their own problems be- 
fore we start badgering them to support us in our 
obsession with armies and air forces. 


Britain’s First Instalment 


BRITISH businessmen, as well as the general 
public, showed undisguised relief at the smallness 
of Mr. Attlee’s cuts in expenditures. But it is fairly 
evident that these are only experimental cuts and 
that more are to be expected. The test is their 
degree of effectiveness in saving dollars and 
makizg more goods available for export to the 
dollar markets; the results will be shown by the 
export figures and (no doubt more quickly) by 
the changing level of Britain’s dollar reserves. 

The retrenchments involve, of course, a further 
contraction in the British people's standard oft 
living; that is intended; and, unfortunately, there 
is not much scope for such contraction either in 
food supplies or in the field where the export 
need is greatest, that of heavy manufactures 
Britain herself is terribly short of materials for 
rebuilding her war-destroyed buildings and ot 
equipment for modernizing factories. 

But the need for building up the dollar re 
serves now presses more sharply than public dis 


like of more austerity; without dollars Britsin 
could not pay for essential supplies of food and 
raw materials for industry and would truly b¢ 
bankrupt. Any widely held expectation abro id 
that this was indeed to occur would be fatal io 
Britain; an immediate and disastrous flight from 
the pound would ensue. 

Much, then, depends on the spirit in which ‘ie 
British people react to these first expenditure ¢) ts 
and any more that may be in store, and on ‘ie 
practical results in conserving dollars and givi iy 
momentum to exports, particularly those which 
will bring in dollars. It must be obvious to 
thinking Canadians that this country’s stake 
Britain’s success is very large, and Canadia 
therefore, should not overlook any opportur 
to increase the flow of British goods to Cana 


No Sovereign Parliament 


|HAT the jurisdiction of the Dominion over 
man rights and fundamental freedoms is cons 
erably larger than is generally supposed is 
contention, supported by very able argument 
Professor Frank Scott, of the Faculty of Law 
McGill University, whose article on this sub) 
in a recent number of the Canadian Bar Rev 
is required reading for all who are interested 
the safeguarding of freedom in Canada. T! 
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REQUIRED READING: Professor Frank Scott's views on the safeguarding of freedom in Car 
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or Scott is Provincial Chairman of the CCF 


way diminishes his ardor in this field, 
must in justice be observed that that po- 
yarty has a very honorable record in regard 


osing racial and other discriminations. 


article in question has an important bear- 
on the current proposals for the transter 
constitution-making power from Westmin- 
Canada. It is Professor Scott’s view, with 
ve agree, that at present “we have no ab- 
sovereign parliaments in Canada”, be- 
here are certain things which our Parlia- 
innot do by reason of prohibitions contain- 
e British North America Act. The fact that 
stminster Parliament can do them is not 
e to the question, because the Westminster 
ent long since ceased to exercise any 
yf decision of its own about legislation re- 
» Canada. 
St. Laurent proposals, which transfer from 
nster to Ottawa the now dormant power of 
inster to alter the limitations imposed by 


vA Act (except in regard to provincial pow- 


ducation and to language), have therefore 
‘ct of making Ottawa an “absolutely sov- 
parliament” precisely as the Westminster 
ent is one, except in the three spheres just 
ated. 

defence offered for that transfer is that 
ct it has already taken place, because the 


inster Parliament when it ceased to make 


1 decisions about Canada began to act upon 


r decisions the Ottawa Parliament reached, 
amend the BNA Act in whatever sense 


tawa Parliament recommended. This ts no 


true, but we still doubt whether an “abso- 
sovereign parliament” even in the sphere 
ed by the exclusion of provincial powers, 
on and language, is precisely the system 
e Canadian people desire, or the svstem 
best suited for a federal nation several 
d miles across in all measurements. 
ittedly it Is svstem which would never 
application in Canada to the whole area 
legn powers including the spheres of pro- 
powers, education and language. For those 
heres We Canadians are absolutely com- 
to adopt another kind of sanction tor con- 
changes than a mere Act ot Parliament 
ve not be better advised, before telling 


longer, to 


ter not to bother with us any 
system for making constitutional changes 
vould be effective even in regard to the 
xcepted spheres if there were a sufficiently 
ind durable majority demanding them. and 
could make desired changes in the other 
of Parliament with a slightly less stringent 


nent as to time and majority? 


Being Kind to Fairs 


) not know what will come of the suit by 
to collect a license fee out of the Western 
Fair for the playing of the copyright 

fea for Two”, because the success of the 
depends on establishing that the fair ts 

d “for private gain”. But why any enter 

vhether operated for private gain or not. 

be entitled to free use of the products of 
eople’s brains has always passed our com- 
sion, and it mav well be that this suit ts 

d mainly to draw public attention to the 


crous state of the copyright law in this 


right to perform a copyright piece of 
is a property right, and may be the only 
Vv right that the composer will ever receive 


ig the composition, for the sale of printed 


of some types of music is negligible. A 


fair or exhibition is no more entitled to use that 
property than it is entitled to seize and occupy 
for the period of its annual performance a piece 
of land adjoining its own real estate. 

[he copyright law was drafted in its present 
form by legislators who felt extremely tender- 
hearted towards the little rural fairs that dot the 
crossroads of Ontario, Quebec and other prov- 
inces in this pleasant autumn weather, and who 
realized that it cost them nothing to give away 
the use of other people’s property. But it is com- 
pletely illogical and should be amended as soon 


as possible. 


Ensign Anniversary 


THE experiment of a national weekly newspaper 
for Canada expressive of the best thinking of 
the Roman Catholic world, which was under- 
taken by Mr. R. W. Keyserlingk in the shape of 
The Ensign, has now completed the first year 
of its history, and shows all the signs of a healthy 
growth. It is particularly important in this present 
era of confused thinking about so many political 
and economic problems that there should be an 
effective clearing-house for the ideas of serious- 
minded Canadian Roman Catholics of every sec- 
tion and of every origin, and this The Ensign is 
Well equipped to provide. The concept of capital- 
ism entertained by the church’s followers, and 
their attitude towards it (which is becoming in- 
creasingly critical in regard to certain of its devel- 
opments), are discussed by different writers from 
manv different angles, all of whom feel strongly, 
that the Vatican’s hostility to Communism must 
not be interpreted as an endorsemen: of everv- 
thing that goes on under the present capitalist 
system. Such discussion, accompanied by a gen- 


erous supply of news on religious subjects, renders 


Service of great value to all sharers of the 
Christian tradition and civilization 
cc cS 
Ottawa Franch 
(“A committee should be set up among the 


yok 


French members who would censor the French 


pronunciation of those persons to whom French 


A. L. Smith, Calgar' 


is not the mother tongue.” 





West, in the Commons Sept. 22, as reported 
Hansard. ) 
VR. SMITH of the Commens dor 
age, on dit 
St. Laurent does or ( \ 
Ge nvolved in a so ) r-G C patois 
Smith epeth for shan ! nN 
” 
lo sf Gr hl} 
garcons. 
His temper nted 
When they } P 
Queuille. 
{rid he d 
Si! 
To Anglicize terms pince-nez: deshabille 
1 i thre aine of é Ho d 
and bigger 


It is certainir (rite frat té Fre ile t Ho ‘ 

Would win plaudits and praise from QO ie Pec 
entre nous 

We've covered the subject ets come to @ 


fop 
STO] 
More couplets than these would be sligh 


de trop 
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passing show 


PERHAPS “Oliver Twist” could be made 
more acceptable to Quebec by converting 
Fagin into a Jehovah's Witness. . 


Czechoslovakia now presents the strange 
spectacle of a state church operated by a 
state which officially believes al! churches 


to be superstitious. 


U.S. steel workers seem to be using the 
money which they might be saving for their 


own old age. to finance strikes to get their 


; 
old age saved for by somebody else. 


Mr. Attlee seems to be seeking for the 


Inflation to end all Inflations. 


Essence of the Dominion position on 
paying municipal taxes on its properties is 
that it will be delighted to pay them if it is 
understood that they are not taxes and it 
doesn’t have to pay them 


We presume that when unions demand 
equal pay for men and women, thev don’t 


Vl IY IY btt1/7, 








ean that men’s pav should be reduced. 


Mr. C. D. Howe said he was “not undulv 
rmed” by the British austerity measures 
Howe is unduly alarmed the 


rest of the country should take to the tall 





Most of Canada’s imports from the U.S. 





are a 

et in 

S last 

Ne S 

Business needs ends. said American 

usinessman in ¢ da the other dav. Even 

ore Important Is the fact that among na- 
tions, Our friends need our business 

| ere Ss 1c yoposal to t STe Ot- 
tawas divorce Dusiness to e Exchequer 
Co t. We suspect it of C ¢ scneme to 
deprive the Senate of Its one serious job. 

Has nobody reflected t ( dian 
Governor Gene might w » do some 
vene gove ng: 

One new membDer < the H Se ¢ Com- 
mons Nas ecord ol a past elec- 
tions S Conse c ( ol I ectors 

1. and dependent Libe He now 
c ms to he S g Libe 1d will no 
do t ren SO le CK S othe 
OOGU-lOOKING Ch C 
It Isn't in the Dictionary 
\ Pre , é 
1) ‘ ” 
B } a triend re 
(; V , 1 “es ; \ \ rlé 
Mt OM 


“Sweaters for Autumn Take New Presti 
with Ribbing” 
une. Whatever a wolf whistle 





reading in Winnipeg 7 


hy mo } > wv 
may be, 


isn't ribbing 
Lucy savs that a Christmas card list that 
doesn’t grow at least ten per cent a vear isn’t 


healthy. 








DISEASE AREAS of the world are shown on the map under examination by Dr. Roy Jenkins (left) QUARANTINE LAUNCH returns to shore after clear: 
ind Dr. George Sparks. Reports received from the World Health Organization are recorded by pins the British freighter Northleigh. Inspection took 20 minut 


BLOCK THOSE IMPORTED DISEASES! 





Story by Tom Farley Photos by Garnet Lunney and Guy Blouin 
IF CHOLERA, bubonic plague and yellow tever every new outbreak of disease. All vessels fr 
sound foreign and unfamiliar to your ears, a these areas must be inspected by a quaranti 
large share of the credit is due Canada’s oldest officer before they dock. It necessary, passeng: 
federal health activity—the Quarantine Service and crew are vaccinated or removed to shore 
of the Department of National Health aid Wel- treatment, and the ship fumigated. To spe 
fare, Whose medical officers stand guard night service, ships from healthy ports may be giv 
and day to keep Canada free from infectious “radio pratique” to dock before inspection 
f disease Sick sailor care, which dates back to 1867 a 
Working trom reports of the World Health ensures that no crew member of a foreign sI 
Organization, doctors at quarantine stations chart is left ill and uncared for in Canada, is anot! 
DR. SPARKS checks Northleigh’s papers with Capt. 
W. E. Scobie. Inspections are free but compulsory. 
FUMIGATION with hydrocyvanic acid gas may be ordered tf there ts evidence DISINFECTANTS used vary from formaldehyde gas to carbolic acid and 


ease. Checking of rat population is important clue to ship's state steam. Articles likely to be injured by wetting are treated with sulphur dioxide 





¥%& be 
PY 





ra f ed 
\M HEAD Quarantine Station stands on 80-acre peninsula on the Strait of Juan de LIVE STEAM disinfects in 20 minutes in William Head plant. 
Fu orty buildings at the station have accommodated as many as 80,000 in four months Articles are placed in retorts (right) which are sealed off 


responsibility of the Division of Quarantine, 
Immigration Medical, and Sick Mariners’ Serv- 
ces. (nder this plan, sick or injured seamen of 
intry receive free medical treatment, the 
cost ng borne by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare which collects Sick Mariners 
Dues trom all ships in the foreign trade and cer- 
ier vessels in home waters. 
| year (ending March 31, 1949) 20,565 
a rs were treated. Overseas, immigration 
edical officers examined 132,422 prospective 
imigrants, 105,733 of whom later received a 
second inspection on arrival at Canada harbors 
ports. Of 2,741 vessels inspected, no cases 
irantinable disease were found, and only 
46 cases of minor infectious disease were re- 


Despite its remarkable record, the “Q” Service 


s accepted as routine by its modest and efficient 
nembers, is Known little and ballyhooed less by 
(he average citizen, particularly inland. Like the 


‘ood health it ensures at home and abroad, you 
irdly notice it—as long as it’s there. 





DANGER of plague and smallpox makes inspec- ALL AIR IMMIGRANTS arriving from Britain 
tion of crew of ships from the Far “ast obligatory. at Dorval, Que., receive free medical inspection. 
TES for disease germs are made in William 
Hea own lahoratory. He re F. E. Artlett tests a SIC K MARINERS have choice of hospital “ hen possible. To receive treatment they need report 
d ship's water supply for choleri vibrio. from the captain stating details of illness and their length of service but do not pay for it themselves 
oes —Al! photos: National Film Board 
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Patriotism in for a Bad Time 


Inferior War Poetry and Songs 
Acts of Marxists, Quislings, 


Show a Weakening of Patriotism 


by Claris Edwin Silcox 


tor the most part by a quieter sense ot 


the necessity of 


SHORTLY BEFORE Edith Cavell 
mt tat 1 


vas sent to her death in World War I. resigned devotion, 


she uttered a phrase which has become participating to the limit of one’s abil- 
CLASSIC “Patriotism,” she said, “Is itv in a nasty job that had to be done, 


however distasteful it might be. There 
was little evidence that we were taking 


. ny ead t hp .Y +r 
ot enoug! In the inter-war period, 


yften quoted by those who 
































sought to build up a healthy interna part in a genuine crusade 
) s centred in League ot There was an astonishing lack of 
Nations real poetry produced during the Sec- 
Even those who were most optimis ond World War. Nothing appeared in 
C yout the League realized, how I nglish comparable to the memorable 
c t diffict s in creating an verses of Rupert Brooke, John Mc- 
te tio lovaltv. One can hard Crae. Jovce Kilmer or Alan Seager. 
¢ he same enthusiasm for Trvgve \n anthology of Canadian verses of 
Lie that he fee first war. edited by John W. Gar- 
And while v¥ ran to 250 pages! But what Cana- 
nade t ( poems of World War II will 
vith an ternationa inthem, it can endure twenty-five vears from now? 
tak € ice of “God Save the It was the same with patriotic 
) La Marse seo The St music. In the recent war, we did heat 
S ed Ranne Nor do its fittv-odd a good deal of “There'll Alwavs Be An 
he devotion given to the England”, but it can hardly be said 
s own country. From some that anv songs were produced com- 
\ lOtIS seems as In patriotic emotion or in 
Ss ever lasting qualities to “Tipperary”, “Pack 
\ World War |. there was actu up vour Troubles”, “Over There” and 
ssance of nationalism. if “Joan of Arc, We Are Calling You” 
yti< Se neien “God Bless America” was. written 
S vere Ve c 1 as towards the end of World War I.) 
the unhapp tensions Caenerallv speanking the last Wal evok 
1 ups wit ed neither eat poetry nor. great 
C Vas We uv p of t MUSIC 
the -don Since e w there has been 
modicum of interest in the creation of 
c Pronouncement e | d Nations but nothing like 
' 1 ent! Slasm which greeted the 
= s , : : ing 7 establishment of the former League of 
: : fe Bee Nations, even though the U.N. is do 
Se ng, despite its shortcomings. immeas 
' 2 oe or : ibly more than its predecesso! 
: ° c = 7 he dis isionment created by the 
; lure of the tue to prevent w 
/ : ; : i nas Made Most people Wary d man\ 
; . Ee skeptic Yr even cvnica rout the 
7 : ende Ors They prele to Waitt 
2 ( Sc Thus vhile the manitold 
) F “ : = j A \? oNu i {tc ional COO} era 
gt tho most bewildering, the task 
S sever. There is little 
\ 
ve : lence of eat wth of inte 
_ sentiment {even that little 
[ s {¢ Ve chieved « 
« 
a 
a 
‘0 
K + oe 
’ a 
Sf 
| . 
gf, x > 
a ~ P 
= : 
CB 
() ( 
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\\ W | 
ins I pat I I tor II Ucited Nations 
. 4 W d WOULD YOU fight for Tryeve Lie? 


MILLIONS more fell in Second War, 


at the expense of 


fervor. 


recessa’ry patriotic 
One American soldier of World 
War Il recently renounced his Ameri- 
can citizenship in the effort to prove 
himself a world citizen. Just how such 

performance is, in the last analysis, 
going to promote either true interna 
tionalism or true patriotism or even 
make it possible for him to move 
freely from one country to another, 
is not very clear. 

The efforts to create new alliances 
Atlantic Pact and the 


Council of Europe are welcomed by 


such as the 


the true internationalist, but so tar few 
of us would care to announce oul 
selves as Atlantic Pactians or as West- 
ern Europeans. There is some danger 
that we may begin to shed both out 
patriotism and our internationalism 
The Canadian situation 1s, perhaps 
somewhat unique, because we neve! 
seem quite sure where we belong. We 
are alwavs trving to sit on two stools 
While we are justly proud of the new 
Importance which Canada has achiey 


ed, we know quite well that the coun 


try can not stand alone—not in our 
kind of a world and we nervously 
watch to see how we can make the 
best of both the British and the Amer 
an worlds. It is hardly an atmosphere 
in Which a healthy patriotism will 
thrive 

At all events, it may not be without 
significance that on Dominion Davy, 


which 





re number otf ippeared 
Was Very few. Perhaps our patriotism 
was exhausted or drained off during 
I erhaps we have become 
Weary and suspicious of patriotic dem- 
onstrativeness. But the absence of flags 
may be symptomatic of a certain 
mralatse a suspicion of all ritual 

It there has been a weakening of 
patriotism here or elsewhere, it Is 
probably due not only to the disillu- 
sionment in two world wars, but also 
to the disintegration of faith in the 
democratic processes during the long 
depression and to the subsequent lack 
of confidence in the capacities of the 
leaders of the democracies 

It mav be due as well to the ideo- 
logical conflict which seems to make 


the horizontal class divisions of so- 


—Zalewsk 


hut “in a sense of resigned devo 


ciety more significant than the ve 
national divisions. At times, we 
to overemphasize our own nat 
shortcomings and peccadilloes 
we explain away the obvious and 
ruthless sins of other peoples. 
Another reason is in the chi 
attitude toward the state as some 


now to be milked if possible fo 


own advantage, and not as somet 


tO serve Ihe very concept ol 
Welfare state tends to. shift resp 
bility. trom the individual to 
Impersonal society 
United Kingdom, the state takes 
per cent of the national incon 
finance its activities while at the 
time it surrounds the simplest 

ot Irrit 


actions with all sorts 


Interferences, even with blatant 


tices 


What We Put In and Get Out 


Men may still harbor a faith 1 
a State, but their affection and 
tion for it are sorely tried. Mo 
have always believed that the 
oValtv to any institution is detert 
not by what we take out of it 
What we freely put into it. Tf st 
the cause, patriotism is ino for 
time 

One doubts, however, if it wi 
be possible to build a sound int 
tionalism except on a sound p 
ism. Only those who are faith! 
their obligations to the smaller 
Of societvV can be counted ups 
perform their international oblig 
as Well. If a man is not faith 
devolve | 


duties which 


home, he will probably be ren 


those 


his obligations to his commun 
he fails in his obligations to his 
munity, he will hardly make any 
contribution to his province 

does not have a special devotion 
own particular province, his p 
ism to a country which is now 1 
a Kingdom, nor a Republic, no 
a Dominion, but apparently 

Government (with a capital “G 
be restricted. And if he proves h 
unwilling to do his part in solvi 
problems of his own country, | 
do very little in helping to sol 
problems of the whole wide wor 


In the case o} 
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Ottawa Has Personnel Trouble 


by Fodney Grey 


HI 





MO 


RT HOOVER’S monumental 
ition into the organization and 
habits of the United States 
Service suggests that perhaps 
adian Civil Service too needs 
cleaning. 
quick look at Ottawa indicates 
isn't irresponsibility in’ the 
of public money, or lack 
trol over national policy by 
itical executive that is the 
in Canada. Cabinet Govern- 
a safeguard against that; as 
the Cabinet is composed of the 
of the majority party in the 
~ Commons, and must answer 
veople, there is littke danger of 
Service running wild. 


Nere IS a Serious problem, one 


fects the efficiency of the Fed- 


vernment vitally. That is the 
el problem in the Civil Service. 
nt economy moves by the Fed- 
vernment toward reducing the 
s of the Civil Service under- 
tact that the Civil Service has 


nel trouble. During the depres- 


irs, following early cuts, the 
totalled fewer than 60,000. In 
War II, it grew like Topsy 
1945, was the all-time high 

Civil Servants were then 
ald out of Federal funds. By 
had fallen to 147,000. These 


» don't include emplovees of the 


Canada, the Canadian Broad- 
Corporation, or other Govern 


rencies Outside the Civil Service 


plans are to weed out some 
temporary emplovees that are 
over from the war vears. But 


to cut out the dead wood and 


ndant personnel doesn't really 


the heart of Ottawa's problem. 


ire three personnel difficulties 


esently impede the efficient 


ning of our national adminis- 


Capital Press 
Y MATTERS: Clifford Clark 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 


The Great Increase in the Number 
Of Civil Servants Has Created 


An Administrative Headache 


First, there’s a basically unworkable 
classification and promotion scheme 
Second, there is a real conflict of jur- 
isdiction over Civil Servants between 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
Treasury Board, and third, there’s lack 
of incentive within the Civil Service. 

The classification scheme was set up 
in 1919. Previously, Ottawa had ex- 
perimented with five main horizontal 
classes in the Civil Service. 

But Ottawa got impatient with this 
rough classification, and called in a 
firm ot Chicago efficiency experts. 
They really did a job: their final plan 
left the Federal Service with 1,729 dif- 
ferent occupational classes. The way 
Was open to the top in each of these 
classes. Theoretically, you could come 
in at the bottom and work up. 

It was a plan that might, at best, 
have looked well on paper. But as 
Government was assigned new func- 
tions by the electorate, new classes 
had to be set out. By 1946 there were 
3,700 classes listed in the Classifica- 
tion Schedule. There were, for ex- 
ample, 17 grades of lighthouse-keepers 
listed, and an infinite series of clerks. 
Ever since 1939 there has been a con- 
stant effort to get around this rigid 
scheme. Once the Civil Servant is clas- 
sified, he finds it hard to get reclassi- 
fied. even though his job may not suit 
his abilities 

But worse than the rigidity, is the 
fact that leadership is not provided by 
a system that supposedly brings people 
in at the bottom and lets them work 
their way to the top. The talented uni- 
versity man, Whose trained mind is 
needed at the top, is not prepared to 
start at the bottom. Those who do are 
not likely to get to the top until many 
of their best working days are past 

This is a problem that has been gen- 
erally recognized around Ottawa. In 
1935 a general academic examination 
Was introduced, which, it was hoped, 
would draw into the service university 
men who could rapidly reach high ad- 
ministrative positions. But it has not 
vet created an administrative cadre 
with the reputation enjoyed by the 
British service 

The real difficulty of this over-rigid 
classification scheme has been ob- 
scured by the war. A large number ot 
talented people were called to Ottawa 
and got basic experience. They pro- 
vided a corps of trained personnel 
from whom the Government has been 
able to pick a substantial number of 
men for its better jobs. Temporarily, 
they have been able to patch up, to 
hide. the difficulty 

Since the war, too, one definite step 
has been taken to get better would-be 
administrators into the Service: a spe 
cial class of Junior Administrative 
Assistants has been created, and unt 
versity graduates who successfully pass 
the written examination and the inter- 
view are trained for a year by working 
under supervision in a variety of jobs 
But experience to date does not sug- 


gest that this plan is drawing the 
best men from the universities, partly 
because of the low starting salary. 

Promotion, and the spirit in which 
promotions are made, is a reflection 
of the classification scheme. Promo- 
tions are made by the Civil Service 
Commission, largely upon the recom- 
mendations of the senior departmental 
Officials. In fact, having to get Civil 
Service Commission approval for pro- 
motions means long delay, with con- 
sequent dissatisfaction on the part ot 
the Civil Servant. There seems no clear 
reason why the Deputy Minister in 
charge of each department ought not 
to be able to promote those he thinks 
are worth promoting. He is, after all, 
responsible to his Minister for the con- 
duct of the department, and yet, he 
cannot use the chief reward, promo- 
tion, except in a round-about and slow 
fashion. Like many problems, this pro- 
motion problem is frequently solved 
in practice by working out an under- 
standing among the officials involved, 
but that sort of approach is, at best 
makeshift. 

That points directly at the second 
focus of discontent and inefficiency in 
the Ottawa Service. Control over the 
Civil Servant is divided between the 
members of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the officials of the 





—Capital Press 
AUTHORITY: Norman Robertson 


is Secretary to the Privy Council 


Treasury Board, who control the 
spending of all Government moneys 
Thus the Civil Service Commission 
can’t make any change that will call 
for more money being spent; only the 
Treasury Board can O.K. that 

The Civil Service Commission in 
the United Kingdom is merely a body 
to examine and certify suitable can- 
didates for Civil Service jobs. From 
there on, the Treasury Board takes 
over. But in Canada, the CSC has, 
on paper, a degree ot control over the 
Civil Service that, in fact, it has not 
This dates from 1932, when, in the 
midst of the economy purge of the 
depression, the Treasury Board moved 
in The Gordon Commission urged 
that this divided control be straighten- 
ed out, and suggested that the Civil 
Service Commission be reduced to per- 
forming a function more in keeping 
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—Capital Press 
CHIEF: Charles H. Bland, CMG.., 


Chairman, Civil Service Commission. 


with its real powers. The Commission- 
ers suggested that there be a director 
general of establishments set up under 
the Treasury Board to coordinate the 
personnel work of the Board. So far, 
little has been done to straighten out 
this division of control. 

The day-to-day working of person- 
nel policy is achieved by a series of 
compromises between Treasury Board 
officials and CSC officials. But the 
continued existence of compromise 
can hardly be viewed happily. For this 
lack of clear-cut control results in gen- 
eral discontent and lack of enthusiasm 
within the Civil Service, in a reduction 
of efficiency, and eventually, in what 
is serious for a modern administration, 
in keeping top quality men out of the 
service. 

The failure to set up one responsible 
authority in Civil Service personnel 
matters affects the Civil Service where 
it is most vulnerable: its lack of incen- 
tive. We hear a great deal about the 
lack of individual incentive in large 
business organizations. The problem 
of creating enthusiasm for the job, 
which inevitably is reflected in greater 
efficiency. is a major problem of any 
large emplover And for no employer 
is it more serious than for the Civil 
Service. Looking forward to little but 
promotion on the basis of seniority, 
feeling that the organization in which 
he works is so large that he is an in- 
disguisable small cog in the whole, the 
average Civil Servant can hardly be 
blamed if he develops the diseases of 
excessive caution and general unwill- 
ingness to use his best ability on the 
job 

Cleaning up the classification struc- 
ture and the promotion system. 
straightening out the control over per- 
sonnel policy could do something 
toward keeping the Civil Service effi- 
cient, probably just as much as cutting 
down the number of temporary em- 
plovees. Streamlining isn’t only a 
matter of excess. We have, thanks to 
our system of Cabinet Government. 
kept the Civil Service under control 
There is no serious problem of irre- 
sponsibility, such as prompted the 
investigation by ex-President Hoover 
But we do need to clean house, if we 
expect the Civil Service to provide ad- 
ministrative leaders in another crisis 
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iyple- Hoya Woe by (HART T 


Finest leathers and the artistry of superb crafts- 

manship combine to form a perfection of style 

that discerning men recognize as Hartt ; 
Shoemanship. 





The SHAW NEE 
Normandy hand-sewn 
seam, triple sole, in rich 
burgundy aniline calf, 
emphasizing style and 


comfort 
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FOR MEN 


hl Beller Shoe Hlores vdeross Canada 
Factory: Frederiction N.B. 








Life bas 
Changed 
for the 


Family 
Man 


Most men live longer than their erandfathers. Women 
have a better life expectancy, too. So have children — not 
only that. but children nowadays spend more of their 
years vetting an education. 


Phe-e fact- have brought significant changes in the family 
mans financial obligations. ‘J hey mean that he must be 
prepared to support everyone in his family longer 
including himself! 


Fortunately. there is an effective way of meeting financial 
obligations of this nature — a well-planned insurance 
. programme, Life insurance is a sure means by whieh a 
man can provide protection for his family in the event 
of his death or an income for himself should he live to 
retirement ave. 
The family man is wise to review his insurance require- 
ments in view of changing conditions. If you would like 
expert advice, a representative of the Manufacturers Life 
will be elad to vive it to vou. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 























By Sleight 


by lan Sclanders 


MILD-MANNERED friendly Ivan 
H. Crowell, Director of Handicrafts 
for New Brunswick, was back at his 
desk in Fredericton last week after 
going on the road with a show. 

It was a show without music or 
performers. It consisted only of pot- 
tery, homespuns, wrought iron, wood- 
en bowls, leather gloves and purses, 
hand-made furniture, spinning wheels, 
looms. But wherever it went it packed 
in a crowd. 

[The unexpectedly large attendance 
was a strong indication that Dr. 
Crowell has done a remarkable job of 
promoting handicrafts since the Gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick hired 
him away from McGill in 1946. 

In less than three years he has 
taught hundreds how to earn a living 
producing handicrafts, and thousands 
how to relax at handicraft hobbies. 
But, more than that, in both urban 
and rural sections of the province he 
has succeeded in arousing a wide and 
enthusiastic interest in old almost- 
forgotten native arts, in good design, 
and in fine workmanship. 

Dr. Crowell, a sturdy bespectacled 
man of medium height, has his head- 
quarters na converted army hut at 
Fredericton, where he’s surrounded 
by students who are weaving, turning 
wood on lathes, tooling leather. In 
this din and confusion he manages to 
cook up a new idea at least Once a 
week. Example: He thought a hand- 
made bird’s-eye maple milking stool 
might appeal to people who like un- 
conventional — living-room furniture. 
He was right. The market for such 
stools exceeds the supply. 

In an isolated village in the Wash- 
ademoak district, he discovered a 
150-year-old tilt-top table. When the 
top was tilted back, the table became 
a bench which would seat two. Below 
the bench there was a_ fair-sized 
drawer. “Washademoak tables,” pat- 
terned after this antique, and done in 
unpainted but beautifully polished 
birch or maple, are now a “best-sell- 
er” of New Brunswick’s handicrafters. 

Dr. Crowell has a theory that vari- 
ous articles of furniture, developed by 
our forebears in pioneer days to fit in- 
to small log cabins, are ideal for the 
small houses and small apartments of 
the present time. 


Hobbies and Rehab 


After war’s outbreak in 1939 the 
Red Cross and the Canadian Legion 
needed people who could give handi- 
craft instruction to service men in 
hospitals, and who could run hobby 
shops in military training centres. So 
the hobby club at McGill was con- 
verted into a full-fledged department 
of the University, with Dr. Crowell in 
charge. It was the first department of 
the kind in Canada. 





of Handicraft 


New Brunswick's Idec Mg, 
Reviving Native An; 
Work and Fun for Hur dred; 


DR. CROWELL 


Meanwhile, New Brunswick was 
searching for ways to open nes 
economic opportunities. Handicrafts 
looked like a good bet and D: 
Crowell was obviously the man 
head up the effort. So, in 1946, he 
came to New Brunswick as Provincia 
Director of Handicrafts. He was gi\ 
en a free hand, and plunged into h 
job with boyish enthusiasm. He's a 
complished a great deal. In the las 
vear between 3,000 and 4,000 Neéw 
Brunswickers have learned to mak 
purses, slippers, gloves, woode: 
hooked rugs, woven rugs, woven nech 
ties, scarves, blankets, tweeds an 
goods. 

Many, unable to do hard work by 
cause of physical disabilities, hav: 
become self-supporting through hané 
icrafts. A typical case is that of 
Francois Richard, of St. Louis de 
Kent, who spent years in hospitals 
and wasn’t strong enough for ord 
nary labor. Richard was shown how 
to make spinning wheels. He produces 
two a week. They sell for $18.5 
each. His material costs $1 per » hee 

Dr. Crowell now has a permanen' 
staff of a dozen instructors, includ 
ing four who operate in the tubercu 
losis hospitals of the province 
hospitals, the whole emphasis 's 0 
the economic aspect of handicraft 
Many patients, treated for tulerct 
losis, suffer relapses when th» & 
back to their accustomed jobs The 
idea is to teach them crafts whic) ™! 
not overtax them physically but »hic 
will bring them a fair living. 

Ivan Crowell has it figured 0: the! 
if each instructor could kee; ‘! 
patients from returning to hospital 
which is the aim, the saving would 
pay the whole cost of the han«icrall 
division. 
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Kong and Shanghai, urge the British 
to recognize Mao, since he is clearly 


NEW SOVIET SHIFT 


ON\ Y 13 DAYS after the official So- the victor and the Nationalists are in 

vi ahi in East Germany, full disintegration. 

l iche Rundschau, announced that The Americans are in no such 
aty would be signed by Moscow hurry. As the backers of the Nation- 


with the new “Pieck Republic,’ ” after 
h Soviet troops would be with- 

n from Eastern Germany. Pre- 
Grotewohl declared that his 
ronment was not interested in a 
with Soviet Russia alone, but 


alists their prestige is involved in a 
way that the British is not. They have 
no mind to emphasize their defeat by 
rushing to court the enemy, and no 
confidence that such an action would 
change the Chinese Communist atti- 
tude towards the United States. Even 
less are they minded to yield recog- 
nition in face of the Communist abuse 
of American diplomatic officials and 
businessmen in China. But probably 
their chief reason for delay is that 
they have not vet formulated a new 
policy for the Far East. 
This policy must find a new basis 
for containing the spread of Commu- 
nism in the Far East (see map). But 
on what are they to build? The idea 
of building on Japan, as inherently the 
strongest Far Eastern power, has 
never been popular in the U.S. or 
considered as sound politics out in 
ed a peace treaty tor all Germany. the East. For Japan has been the re- 
statement surprised not only 
rn officials and observers in Ber- 
t also many East Zone Commu- 
eaders. It provided another piece 
idence to undermine the theory 
the Soviets, seeking treaties in 
iny and Austria, were preparing 
hdraw their troops trom Eastern 
ve. And it stripped the East 
an puppets bare of the pretense 
hey have any other policy than 
eceived over the party line from 
M Ww, or even know from day to 
hat this policy is going to be. 


RECOGNIZING MAO 


{ the Chinese Communists in 

n, the temporary Nationalist 
and Nationalist control crum- 

h in the large slice of Southern 
CI still unoccupied by the Com- 
ts, the question of whether or 
to recognize Mao’s new “Peo- 
sovernment” as the real author- 


HLIAR FACE fills cabinet of 
Pieck Republic’ in’ Germany. 


cent oppressor of most of the other 
Far Eastern peoples 


DEGREE OF COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 





GREATEST —» TO ——» LEAST 


mee Ss 0) 





| DOMINION SEEN AS LEADER OF 
FAR EAST AGAINST COMMUNISM 





COUNTRY TORN BY CIVIL WAR 
VULNERABLE TO INFILTRATION 






China is beginning to press on 
in and Washington. 

ilso, finds them divided. The 
to Hong Kong and the need, in 
resent economic straits, to re- 
v the large trade through Hong 


Indian 


Pcean 


On the other hand, the idea of 
building a new anti-Communist Asia- 
tic bloc on India has been squelched 
by Nekru’s many affirmations during 
his visit to the States that India will 
not join either of the great contending 
blocs. It may be that the Americans 
will be compelled to develop a Mar- 
shall Plan for the Far East, basing 
their hope of containing Communism 
on gradually conquering the misery 
on which it feeds, and supporting lo- 
cal nationalist governments. 

Should Mao develop into another 
Tito, as many Eastern leaders and 
Western observers believe is likely, 
that would greatly simplify the prob- 
lem. While many of the Chinese 
people might not like Mao’s regime 
any better in the guise of National 
Communism than as Moscow-branch 
Communism, to U.S. policy-makers 
the difference would be decisive 


U.S. OF INDONESIA 


THE LONG STRUGGLE for a free 
Indonesia appears to be coming to a 
successful end. A settlement, strongly 
influenced by the British settlement 
with India, is now expected to come 
out of the Dutch-Indonesian negotia- 
tions in The Hague. 
The new state is to be called the 
Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia. Its draft constitution has been 
completed and handed to the Dutch. 
The statut2 of Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union is nearly complete, recognizing 
the Queer as the “head of the Union,” 
and including arrangements for coop- 
eration in defence (the Republic may 
ask for a Dutch military training mis- 
sion, though it is not bound to do so) 
Che thorny debt question is expected 
to be settled by Indonesian acceptance 
of $1,183,000,000 (U.S.) debt to the 
Netherlands. Only agreement over the 
control of New Guinea appears to 
stand ir. the way of transfer of sov- 
ereigntv by the end of the year 
he many smaller Indonesian states 
have prevailed over the Republican 
leaders’ demand for a unitary state; 
federal principles have been accepted, 
at least until they can be tested in the 
general election to be held in a year’s 
time. Following American precedent, 








JAPAN 
COMMUNISTS EXPECTED SOON TO 
COMPLETE CONQUEST OF CHINA 


ond COMMUNISTS, FIGHTING FRENCH, 
7 COUNT ON HELP FROM CHINA 
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COMMUNISTS WOULD PROFIT IN 
RESUMPTION OF COLONIAL Wak 
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—Shoemaker 


WE RECOGNIZE HIM ALL RIGHT! 


the present sixteen states will each 
have two members in the Senate, and 
the capital, Batavia, will be set up as 
a federal district, “Jacarta.” 

Underlying the negotiations has 
been the question of whether the poli- 
tically immature Indonesians would 
be able to set up a stable government 
and fend off the formidable challenge 
of Communism. The experience of the 
Burmese, who have come through so 
far by the barest of margins, was not 
reassuring. 

Mohammed Hatta, leader of the 
Republican delegation at The Hague 
and expected to be the first Prime Min- 
ister of the United States of Indonesia, 
has been interviewed on this topic by 
Flora Lewis, who reports to the Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT: 


A SOFT-SPOKEN but precise man of 
forty-six, Dr. Hatta readily admits that 
the new nation’s greatest difficulties 
will come from within. He is confident, 
however, that a national government 
of moderates could control the situa 
tion if it could manage to provide 
essential food, clothing, housing, 
health and education facilities to get 
the country’s econgfny into working 
order. For this, fle estimates that 
$500,000,000 in forign loans will be 
required within the ‘next three years 


Will Disarm Communists 


As for the Communists, Hatta said 
“As long as there is a struggle against 
the Dutch the Communists can get 
support from the population because 
they are fighting for national inde- 
pendence. But once we have sover- 
eignty, if the Communists try to seize 
power the population will understand 
that they are taking action against a 
national government.” 

Recalling the stern measures which 
he ordered to crush an attempted 
Communist coup last year, Hatta said 
that the Indonesian Communists would 
be allowed “to function as a party 
within the limits of democratic rule, 
as in England.” 

He was hesitant to make any public 
statement on relations with Commu- 
nist China, a most ticklish problem 
for Indonesia which has a population 
of one and a half million Chinese, 
most of them merchants and middle- 
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BIG THREE of Indonesian 
designate of new union, with Pres. 
class traders who hold an important 
position in_ the country’s economy. 
However. he said that Indonesia 
would act only after collaboration 
with India. 

“In general.” Hatta said, “we want 
to have friendly relations with China, 
whatever government it has, because 
China is a neighbor.” On the other 
hand, the world was tending to a 
division into “many unions—the Com- 
munist union, Western union, and an 
Asiatic union. It is very difficult to 
see how any country can belong to 
more than one of these at the same 
time.” The Asiatic union, Dr. Hatta 
said, would be a normal union based 
not on defence but on the need for 
economic and social cooperation. 

It is clear that in Dr. Hatta’s view 
Indonesia's future will be closely tied 
to that of India, with heavy reliance 
on the Western world tor both mar- 


kets and supplies. 


THE DUNKIRK SPIRIT 


HAVING week that 
Stalin was preparing to withdraw trom 


declared last 
Germany, Austria and the satellites, 
and that the big ery against Tito was 
a rearguard action to cover this strate- 
gic retreat. Edward Crankshaw has 
gone to Belgrade to view the situation 
atresh. Here is his special report to 
the London Ohserver and SATURDAY 
NIGHI 

ON THE EVIE 
by sombre prophets as the flashpoint 


ot the period chosen 


of the Stalin-Tito quarrel, the moment 
bevond which Russia, already made to 
look ridiculous by Yugoslav defiance, 
can no longer afford to hang fire and 
must exert herself to make an end ot 
it by violence, the Yugoslavs are flush 
ed with their victory in the struggle 
for a seat on the Security Council 

They are ready to talk about any 
thing but the imminence of Soviet 
aggression, open or disguised 

Instead of speculating endlessly on 
What Russia will do next, they have 
seized the moral initiative, turned the 
tables, and are devoting their specula- 
tion to more distant problems 

This produces an 
atmosphere which cannot be appreci- 
ated outside Yugoslavia. For while the 
Western world broods with varving 


extraordinary 


degrees of apprehension on the pos- 
sible fate of a broken Yugoslavia, the 
Yugoslay contemplate 
with the liveliest interest the possible 


Communists 


tate of a broken Comintorm. 
The teeling in Belgrade is not un- 


Republic: 
Soekarno (centre) and Soetan Sj ‘rir 





—, 


—Wor > Wide 


Mohammed Hatta (right) pre: tier- 


like the feeling in England afte” the 
tall of France in 1940. The diffe: ence 
is that there are no visible milita:y or 
civil defence preparations whatscever, 
no feeling of the enemy at the zate. 

The similarity lies in something of 
the Dunkirk spirit. stimulated b. the 
struggle for existence in the face of 
economic blockade and by the dour 
determination to carry on with a 
grandiose development plan, always 
over-ambitious, and now physically 
impossible to fulfil. 

As for the reasons tor the Soviet 
troops on the Yugoslav borders. the 
setting up of pillboxes, trenches and 
wire, and the infiltration of Soviet 
Army specialists into Bulgaria, us re- 
ported in the Belgrade press, the best 
opinion here is that they serve 
double purpose. First, they are intend- 
ed to intensity the nerve war and 


frighten the Yugoslav people into re- 
volt against the Government ich 


has brought them into conflict wit! 
the might and grandeur of the Sovie 
Union. 
taken to overawe recalcitrant elc 


Second, these action 


in the satellites themselves 


The Soviet Troop Moves 


This second purpose seems 
likely and necessary For even 
Kremlin is contemplating warlit 
tion against Tito, an invask 
Soviet troops across the Hun 


plain would mean an open and 


r 


guised aggressive war which the 
lin, to sav the least, is most 
to avoid. Nor as far as is kno 
Soviet concentrations by any 
sufficient for such a lunatic pu pose 
If force were used the most 
able initial technique would be «im 
taneous and converging inc 
across the Albanian and Bu 
frontiers. The troops now 1n Hut 
gary and Rumania, to judge by | ecetl 
events in these countries, whi! cel 
tainly serving as a standing th 


Yugoslavia, may well have a> tel 
prime task the sealing off the 
People’s Democracies trom the _ 1tols' 
ideal, rather than the applica vl 


Soviet power to Yugoslavia. 

There is no doubt that Rus na 
started something, the power © hich 
she herself must for some tim) now 
have begun to realize. It may ve \ We 
have an incalculable effect on | ie & 
velopment of Europe—an effest un 
favorable to Moscow, but by no meets 
necessarily favorable to the p ns ol 
Washington and London. 
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Studebaker Champion sedan 


Here it is, Canada! The “next look’ in cars! 


ALL OVER CANADA all eyes are on this truly in- 
spired new 1950 Studebaker. 

From that gleaming aerocurve front end to 
those vigorously flight-streamed rear tenders, it’s 
a car positively dynamic with distinction. 

New in drive appeal, new in eye appeal, this 
“next look” styling is Studebaker’s alone. 

There’s new length to this 1950 Studebaker— 
but it's trim and sleek, solid and sound, with 
Studebaker designing that curbs operating costs. 


This breath-taking rew 1950 Studebaker 
Champion in the moderate-price field is avail- 
able in thrilling four-door sedans and two-door 
sedans as well as Studebaker’s unique Starlight 
coupe. All are lavishly roomy and richly 
appointed. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker dealer’s show- 
room. See why Studebaker’s dramatic new 
styling is the talk of Canada. Studebaker leads 
again with the “next look” in cars! 


if 


3 3 ia 3 — a a 
ew 1950 


v 


Studebaker 
Strled ahead for 


years to come! 








Ww 
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le C ' ‘ ' i . a m 

ae a likes Studebaker’s "next look’? Canada likes Studebaker gaseconomy— Canada likes Studebaker’s new driving Canada likes Studebaker craftsmanship 

i nMleriors Champion regal de luxe 4-door Higher compression Studebaker Champion _ thrill--Every 1950 Studebaker handles with Men of conscience and competence buil 

ns oe vn here is richly fitted and ap- engine of increased horsepower uses gaso- light-touch ease—rides so smoothly it al surviving soundness into all Studebakers 

of It 'sdecorator st yled— has foamrub- line very sparingly. Automatic overdrive is most completely abolishes travel fatigue. The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited 


EL se ae . re 
S ushioning luxurious upholstery. available at moderate extra cost. A new kind of coil spring front suspension. Hamilton, Ontario 
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Keep your triendships alive 
with letters people enjoy! A 
good’ letter is clearly writ- 
ten in your most natural 
style and packed with per- 
sonal interest. When you 
« write on fine paper you add 
sparkle and character to 
{ your letters. 


( To write with confidence, 
choose finely-textured Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Stationery for 

“ every occasion. 
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SALLY'S BOSS: Conmmunissioner Allan 


WINNIPEG and Toronto streets were 











c week with unitormed Salva 
rl Arn erso ST idreds oO 
S ONISTS We ( hand in the two 
cities for the Sixtv-seventh Congress 
G c S 94 Ihe division oft 
eC ess took care of Easterners 

d Westerners sepal tely since they 

ad the OW expenses 

The pring | Speaker at both Con 
OTeSses Was Army's Chiet of Staff, 
Commissioner John J. Allan, trom the 
International Centre in London, Eng 





Pennsvlvania-born. Commission 





in uchve post in World 
War Tas a chaplain in the 
American 


advanced 


is with the Forces and 


his work earned him France's Croix 
de Guerre Between wars he was, 
imong other things. in charge of the 
Army's tamous Bowery Corps in New 
York. probably the toughest beat in 


By World 


in the Chap 
t 


SA'‘s field of oper 
\W I] he was Colon 


ation 


Generals Department of — the 
l ted States Arn with much to do 
tne ( n p 1 \ 
S 
Gs e Commis 
4 { 
\ S 
» ( j 
\ } S 
| \ 
tr 
rn 
Mi 
( x XN 
| ( rt 
( 
‘ \ 
1 s to 
) by 
loronto 
t d had 
1 MO) Ss 
r ht interfere with 
t NI oundly denounced as 
pleasures ind a vigo.ous agita 


tion to have them run out of town 
prompted the Army ot the Eighties to 
American SA personnel to 
reinforce the First Congress. The 


Sixty-seventh, however, passed with- 


draw on 


out mishap 

The davs when writers 
Thomas Henry Huxley looked at the 
Army with the same interest that Ger- 
manv’s) Social looked at 
Hitlers Brown Shirts are gone too 


such as 


Democrats 


FROM US TO YOU 


LHI Mid-Century World Con- 
vention on Christian Education will be 
held in Canada next August 
probably be the only time in the Iwen 
ticth World 
vention will meet in Canada 

As described by the Rev Nelson 


Chappel. ex RCAF Padre. 


L9YSQO 
This will 
Con 


Century when the 


Secretary 


of the Canadian Committee. the Con 
vention is “the big opportunity for 
Sunday school teachers pastors, local 
church officers, parents. teachers in 


dav schools and others to learn what 
restore Christian Edu 


Asia: 


Christian teaching ts carried on in the 


is being done to 


cation in and how 


I urope 
schools ot trica; of work in the Fin 
Islands: vouth Latin 
America; how Schools every 


Where are helping to 


programs in 
Sunday 
spread the 
Though 5,000 delegates trom 


74 countries 


gospel.” 
are expected to attend, 
arrived trom 

containing — dis- 
lack of tunds pre- 


letters have several in 
countries 
heartening notes 


vent attendance 


terested 


One of the leaders has the solution 
At the world conterence of Christian 
Youth held at Oslo two vears ago a 
“Welcome Book” was presented to 
the delegates. It contained the signa- 
tures of 10,000 young Norwegians 
Who had each contributed $1 
fray 


to de- 


travel costs of delegates trom 


War-ravaged areas It was resolved 
that the same thing would be done 
here 

Thus. 


Sunday Oct. 30, was the date 


set for the launching of a similar pro 
ject in the Sunday Schools throughout 
Canada. Yellow 


being distributed across the Dominion 


ruled sheets are now 


Every teacher. officer and friend ot 
each Sunday School. no matter how 
small, was invited to inscribe his name 
In “Canada’s Welcome Book” and to 
leave ST. Tf anv teacher finds it diffi 
cult to contribute, the Sunday School 
itself will toot the bill Some time 
‘ d the middle of November the 
Sheets will be returned, alone with the 
contributions, to the Canadian Com 
mittee to be bound in large volumes 
It will b thrilling moment” savs 
Secretary Chapp When Canada’s 
Welcome Book ts presented to the Rt 
Hon. Lord Mackintosh, President of 


the World Council of Christian Edu 


tion, Luthe \. Weigle, Chairman 
nd movie magnate J. Arthur Rank 
Chairman of the British Administra 
Committee. at the opening ses 
sion. Full credit must be given to the 
Canadian churches who backed this 
scheme through their Boards of 


More than one 
under 


Christian Education.” 
his breath in 
“Thank God, 


they gladly shared so we might come.” 


delegate will say 


an unfamiliar tongue 
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ed in the 18th century Sheraton tradition . . . in The smallest table model automatic radio-phonograph ever Compactly designed for the apartment-sized modern in- 
designed by RCA Victor! It combines the new 45 rpm 
System with a highly selective 5-tube Standard broadcast 
radio in a graceful walnut cabinet only 8” high. A miracle 
of modern compactness — priced to bring finer entertain- 
Standard and Short Wave reception. Generous ment to more people at less cost. RCA Victor 9-Y-5 $99.50 finger. Selective five-tube standard radio. Storage for 24 


space. RCA Victor 9-W-75 $219, (Limed oak $229 ilso available with Short Wave — Model 9-Y-5S $109.U0 albums of 67%” records. RCA Victor 9-W-501 $149.50 


hoice of mahogany, walnut or limed oak veneers terior . . . superbly executed in walnut, mahogany or 


front panel opens down, desk fashion, to reveal natural blonde Korina. Top front panel opens down .. . 


) phonograph and powerful 7-tube radio providing 45 rpm automatic record player rolls out at touch of a 
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<. Astonishing... a tiny translucent record 4 Seal R 
; only 67.” across that can play more than of ( S er 
) 5 minutes on a side... and fits in an (ee . 
ordinary bookshelf! The world’s smallest s— = 3 More ¢ 
and simplest automatic player that : ¥I le vin s 
You hear true ‘live-talent’ tone quality se eae! he 
change é y, 8 1 1 isiy . e * ee . actually wear up to 1U times tong 
. : : because all the music, for the first time, : t 
I F 7 ' oe seeeee ss 1 the distortion-free ‘quality ~~ es i 
t And a perfectly thrill Ae from the centre of the record. lers protect t pl - 
ments to bring Snail Wik She iew ‘wine! veccede (hee fa eco! stack 
45 rpm system! \ ‘ Truly — 
; I 
Plays through your present set 
This tiny plug-in plaver is all you need to enjoy the new 45 rpr 
SVS t hv sent 
u eX] ve talle 
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< 2 - i 
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) Wy be & 
1 A complete automatic phonograph 
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RENO ENS $54.95 





If you own a conventional player... 
1 ¢ co to enjoy full selection of 78 rpm recordings 
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All new RCA Victor releases will be on 10” and 12” records t 
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not enough. 
not prevent accl- 
nts will happen. 


accidents occur- 
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nd entrust that work only 
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UP FROM THE DEAD 


A BOOK WHICH covers a commen- 
dable amount of aesthetic territory in 
American painting of the Twentieth 
Century and which leaves no trend of 
the country’s art neglected has come 
off the presses recently. It is Frederick 
S. Wight’s “American Painting in Our 
Century” (Clarke, Irwin, $5) and it 
is, in the main, a book of pictures 
giving as worthy a cross-section of 
contemporary painting in the U.S. as 
could be put together. Fifty full-page 
plates give many old favorites such 
as Grant Wood's “American Gothic” 
and Bellows’ “Stag at Sharkey’s” while 
others show a more personal editorial 
choice like Morris Graves’ “Journey, 
1944° or Bernard Karfiol’s “Boy” 

Other fields: the Ash-Can_ school 
oft the turn of the century represented 
by George Luks and John Sloan; 
abstractionists represented by Arthur 
Dove. Lionel Feininger, Stuart Davis 
et al. the Middle-West group repre 
sented by T. H. Benton, John Steuart 
Curry et al. The romantics shown 
include Hyman Bloom, Yasuo Kuni- 
voshi, Eugene Berman and Walter 
Steumpfig. The primitives and “social- 
conscious” commentators are also 
Well-covered. Each reproduction is 
pretaced by a short written commen- 
tary 





LEONARDO'S) Ginevra de’ Benci 


MAN TO GOD TO MAN 


FOR CENTURIES Leonardo da Vin- 


ci has been an tdeal of the perfection 
ist man. Much has been written about 
him, ranging trom Paul Valery’s vivid 
Introduction Methode rere Leo 

rdo da Viner” to the sentimental 
Victorian nonsense which tried to 


raise him to the status of a demi-god 


Now when he is understood better 
than ever betore. it is less difficult to 
reconcile his combination of poetry 


and mechanics and, by psychology, to 
resolve the contradictions in his life 
This new attitude has been in large 
part due to the publication of his 
actual writings in relatively inexpen 


sive editions. His “Notebooks for in 


Stance, have brought many into con 

tact with his own ideas tor the first 

time —too long garnered through the 

of commentators. Now 

new olume, “Paragon 

ited t ] \ Richt I (Oxtord 

s hich turther stim tes that 
derstand 


The book is an important milestone 
in the evolution of comparative crit- 
icism. The text is presented in double 
columns: the original with the edi- 
tor’s translation. The introduction 
provides an illuminating background 
to Leonardo and Miss Richter’s com- 
ments throughout are provocaiive 
The volume is augmented by twelve 
plates. The editor has not underesti- 
mated her labor when she terms it “an 
important contribution to the fi 
ture on the comparison of the art 


RACONTEUR 


WILLIAM GAUNT ts an author 
has earned a deserved reputation as a 
raconteur of the arts. Some time 
he wrote a book entitled “Bandits 
Landscape” which vividly recreated 
the lives and escapades of the It 
artists of the quattrocento. A few rs 
later he moved on up to the N 
teenth Century and wrote a pair ot 
entertaining, witty and intormal books 
“The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy” and 
“The Aesthetic Adventure 
Gaunt has brought himself up to 
with a new volume dealing wit! 
Twentieth Century artistic vortex 
“The March of the Mod 
(Clarke, Irwin. $3.25) isn't as success 
ful a book as its predecessors It has 
a patchwork haphazard qualit 
though it had been edited with 
saw Irom modern art exhibitior 
1 


Ogues, program notes, Verse 
tion This may be the result of 
character of the arts of this 
but it may also be that the auth 


less happy with the arts and artist 
« 








the present and immed pas 
he is with the Victorians 

This latter is pat borne « 
Mr. Gaunt’s occasional n 
cles on modern painting where 
revealed i fa minded, but some 
puzzled. countenance when cont 
ed by both the art and tl Ite 
of our ti Nevertheless he Maret 
of the Moderns” contains int 
FOsSsID abo ( iesthet 
his t I d es c 
its n t sting light 


FACE OF A NATION 


DURING THE PAST decade th S 


has been busily unwinding the shrouds 
trom its “old masters.” One otf the 
most interesting. and hitherto rst 
neglected, of these earl Am 


painters is George Catlin who de 


his lite to portraving the Am 


Indian with a passion ONIN Pal ed 
by Canada’s Paul Kane. His en- 
turous and constructive life ts 
told by Lovd Haberlev in “Purs 
the Horizon” (Macmillan, $6 

A contemporary of Kane, ¢ 
like the Canadian, was author as we 


as paintel His “Letters and Note. on 
the North American § Indians 
counterpart of Kane’s “Wander! 

an Artist”. Between them, tl wo 
artists recorded the Indian lite o 

of North America and, as pi 
there 1s litthe to choose betweet 
(although Catlin was the more 
ic). Both were mainly concert 
recording tact and did = so 
zealous care Which has proven 


to anthropologists and histori 


fy 











- HOLDING THE DYKE 


‘le P oon Ba UTAIN there are some 3,000,000 
wo s whose wages rise or fall 
with cost- 





rise In these days 


On Ws 

nd ot ge changes. These workers are 
n- ny. ed chiefly in coal-mining, build- 
e Ge n and steel, and boot and shoe 
ve ie icture. The cost of living has 
ti- oy risen as a result of devalua- 
an tio id is likely to rise much more. 


\;. the wages of all these men to 
accordingly? If they do, will 
en in other industries be per- 
to let their wages remain peg- 

( vere they are? And if they can't 

10 e suaded, what becomes of the 

iment’s effort to keep the holes 


4 Ci 

20 n the dyke plugged against the flood 

a { of inflation? 

od laiks are soon to take place be- 
‘ the Government, employers, 

~ id trade-unionists on the subject ot 
ese sliding-scale agreements. In the 

of neantime, the leaders of the coal- 

a niners are asking tor the cost-of- 

id \ bonus, on the understanding 
at such increases are to be applied 

te o raising the wages of the lower-paid 
SOrKCTS. 


Ihis is in accordance with the 
wlicy of the Government and the 
Union Congress to improve the 
conditions of the underpaid, or at any 
ower-paid, workers. But it cuts 
ross the policy of many of the larger 
ns Which insist that, if any go up, 
nust go up so as to preserve the 
visiing differential in the pay of 
d and less skilled or unskilled 


sornmen. 


\ltogether an immense and highly 
complicated problem, which will take 
h tact and skill and forbearance 
sides before it is solved—if it 

is solved. For there ts in labor 





workers 


PRIDE OF CAS) 


VOVEFNMENLS Wage 


GIMNONG 


policy 


\Where else a pride of cCuste 





| villed workman may. see little 
why anvone should earn more 

But he sees even less why 

skilled workman should earn 

h. Human nature will keep 
Yon, even in) national emer 


SERVES THEM RIGHT 
\Ki |AMENTARY 


of Food have been deprived 


of their tavorite subjects, his 


hecklers of the 


of huge quantities of Alge 





K.and PPO Phas 


rian wine. The wine trade in this 
country refused to touch the stuff. 
even when tempted by heavy cuts in 
the price. Dealers said bluntly that 
it Was no use buving stuff that nobody 
wanted to drink. So 500,000 gallons 
of it Were stored in the wine-vaults ot 
dockland, and critics in the House of 
Commons had a lot of fun asking awk- 
ward questions about it. 

Now at last Mr. Strachey has been 
able to announce that he has sold it 
all “at a satisfactory price”—to the 
Germans! Seems a bit hard on them. 
tor they know good wines and grow 
some lovely ones themselves. Perhaps. 
like nearly 
exporting the good stuff. But to come 
down to drinking this Algerian vine- 
gar! Oh, well, they did start the war. 
didn't they? 


evervone else. they are 


A LADY’S FIGURES 


Al A LUNCHEON in London Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Miss Anna 
Neagle have received the trophies 
which had been awarded to them for 
their pertormances in “Hamlet” and 
“Spring in Park Lane”—selected by 
popular vote as the best films of the 
year. The voters displaved a some- 
What surprising catholicity of taste. 
But the really interesting thing about 
the affair was what these two stars had 
to say about the British film industry. 

Sir Laurence said that the only hope 
tor British films was that their pro- 
ducers should concentrate on quality. 
In other fields there was a tendency 
to try to sell by imitating what was 
believed to be American taste. He 
considered that in British film-produc- 
tion this would be a fatal mistake, but 
one unfortunately that had often been 
made 


Anna Neagle's Finance 


Miss Neagle expressed the 
that concerted action would be taken 
to prevent the export of bad British 


hope 


films, because of their effect on the 
goodwill otf the British industry, 
which, in her opinion, was not nearly 
so high as it should be. For this she 
put the blame largely on the heavy 
financial burdens the industry had to 
carry, and especially the entertainment 
tax. She pointed out that of the 
tf) 1.700,000) earned by 
Perk Lane” in Britain this tax alone 
had taken more than three times the 
Surely 


“Spring in 


Whole cost of the production 
a crushing load for anv film to carry 
And surely, to Muss Neagle’s credit. 

Very serious sort of speech for a 


lady ftilm-star 


SIGN OF THE SHIP 


GOOD PUBLISHERS usually keep 
themselves in the background, while 
shoving forward their authors—their 
more successful authors, at any rate 
But there are times and recently 
the House of Longman has been cele 
. Nothing 


less than the 225th anniversary of the 


brating a historic occasion 


founding of the firm. still controlled 
by the same family, now tn the seventh 


mans publishing 


generation Not 
1Uses can rival such a record 
the first Thomas Longman came 


up from Bristol in 1716. as an appren 


—Miller 


QUALITY is only hope of British 
films, savs  award-winner Olivier 


tice to one John Osborn, a stationer 
and bookseller. Thomas must have 
been a thrifty lad, for eight vears later 
he bought a business left by a friend 
of Osborn’s, named Taylor, at the 
signs of The Ship and The Black Swan 
in Paternoster Row. And The Ship has 
ever since remained the sign of Long- 
man’s. ; , 

The firm, now Longmans, Green, & 
Co.. gave a big reception to celebrate 
the anniversary. It was attended by 
most of the literary celebrities in the 
country, among them Mr. Harold 
Nicolson. 

In conversation with one of the 
partners, Mr. Nicolson asked if they 
had published many best-sellers. 

“Well.” said the partner, “we pub- 
lished a dictionary by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in 1746" trving hard to 
look medest. no doubt. 

Mr. Nicolson thought it a very 
impressive remark 


BEST BIKES 


THE MAKING of cvcles and motor- 
cvcles is One industry in which Britain 
still leads the world. or can at least 
make a strong claim to do so. Exports 
of these products in the first’ nine 
months of this vear have amounted 
to £521,609,000, and it is hoped that 
by tie end of the vear thev will have 
riser to £30,000.000. And this in 
spite of trade restrictions ino several 
countries, Which are seriously hamper- 
ing the export trade Holland espe- 
cially 

The present Cvele and Motorevele 
Show in London ts the biggest and 
most varied ever held anywhere. and 
proves that British manufacturers are 
determined to hold on to their lead 
The hundreds of machines displaved 
range from three-wheeled cars, which 
count in this country as motoreveles, 
down to the little scooters of I'4 to 
1's hp, which are becoming more and 
more popular. And most useful little 
machines they are, attaining speeds 
of up to 40 miles an hour and doing 
125 miles and more to the gallon. 

[here are a few verv heavy. very 
as the aptly 
named “Black Lightning”, whose 10 
hp twin cylinders will drive it along 
150 mph P.O'D 


fast motorevcles. such 


the road at 
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Prevention 


is better 


806 The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bldg., Montreal 


you cant buy a better 


HAT! 


Gour dealer proudly recommend. 


e tHe MASTER HAT oF CANADA 


Y our boilers may be insured... 
but insurance is not enough. 
Insurance does not prevent acci- 
dents and accidents will happen. 


The danger of accidents oecur- 
ring can be greatly lessened by 
regular inspection of your power 
plant equipment. That is the 
reason we inspect all the equip- 


we insure, and entrust that work only 
rained and skilled in that important 


Protect yourself against loss of property 
1d loss of business too . . . by means of 


with a Company known for the 


lity and effectiveness of its inspection staff. 


ee 
ea : 


The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


350 Bay Street, 





Toronto, Ont 


Bear ame we eh nee 





UP FROM THE DEAD 


A BOOK WHICH covers a commen- 
dable amount of aesthetic territory in 
American painting of the Twentieth 
Century and which leaves no trend of 
the country’s art neglected has come 
off the presses recently. It is Frederick 
S. Wight’s “American Painting in Our 
Century” (Clarke, Irwin, $5) and it 
is, in the main, a book of pictures 
giving as worthy a cross-section of 
contemporary painting in the U.S. as 
could be put together. Fifty full-page 
plates give many old favorites such 
as Grant Wood’s “American Gothic” 
and Bellows’ “Stag at Sharkey’s” w hile 
others show a more personal editorial 
choice like Morris Graves’ “Journey, 
1944” or Bernard Karfiol’s “Boy” 

Other fields: the Ash-Can_ school 
of the turn of the century represented 
by George Luks and John Sloan; 
abstractionists represented by Arthur 
Dove, Lionel Feininger, Stuart Davis 
et al; the Middle-West group repre- 
sented by T. H. Benton, John Steuart 
Curry et al. The romantics shown 
include Hyman Bloom, Yasuo Kuni- 
voshi, Eugene Berman and Walter 
Steumpfig. The primitives and “social- 
conscious” commentators are also 
Well-covered. Each reproduction is 
prefaced by a short written commen- 
tary. 





LEONARDO'S Ginevra de’ Benci 


MAN TO GOD TO MAN 
FOR CENTURIES Leonardo da Vin- 


ci has been an ideal of the perfection- 
ist man. Much has been written about 
him, ranging from Paul Valery’s vivid 
“Introduction a la Methode de Leéo- 
nardo da Vinci” to the sentimental 
Victorian nonsense which tried to 
raise him to the status of a demi-god. 
Now, when he is understood better 
than ever before, it is less difficult to 
reconcile his combination ot poetry 
and mechanics and, by psychology, to 
resolve the contradictions in his life. 

[his new attitude has been in large 
part due to the publication of his 
actual writings in relatively inexpen- 
sive editions. His “Notebooks”, for in- 
stance, have brought many into con- 
tact with his own ideas for the first 
time-——too long garnered through the 
purple vapor of commentators. Now 
there is a new volume, “Paragone” 


edited by Irma A. Richter (Oxford, 
1 


$4.75) which turther stimulates that 
understanding 





The book is an important milestone 
in the evolution of comparative crit- 
icism. The text is presented in double 
columns: the original with the edi- 
tor’s translation. The introduction 
provides an illuminating background 
to Leonardo and Miss Richter’s com- 
ments throughout are provocative 
The volume is augmented by twelve 
plates. The editor has not underesti- 
mated her labor when she terms it “an 
important contribution to the litcra- 
ture on the comparison of the art 


RACONTEUR 


WILLIAM GAUNT is an author who 
has earned a deserved reputation as a 
raconteur of the arts. Some time igo 
he wrote a book entitled “Bandits in a 
Landscape” which vividly recreated 
the lives and escapades of the Italian 
artists of the quattrocento. A few years 
later he moved on up to the Nine- 
teenth Century and wrote a pair ot 
entertaining, witty and informal books 
“The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy” and 
“The Aesthetic Adventure.” Now 
Gaunt has brought himself up to date 
with a new volume dealing with the 
Twentieth Century artistic vortex 

“The March of the Moderns’ 
(Clarke, Irwin, $3.25) isn’t as success- 
ful a book as its predecessors It has 
a patchwork haphazard quality as 
though it had been edited with a dul 
saw from modern art exhibition c: 
logues, program notes, verse and 
tion. This may be the result of the 
character of the arts of this cent 
but it may also be that the author 1s 
less happy with the arts and artists 
the present and immediate past t 
he is with the Victorians 

This latter is partly borne out 
Mr. Gaunt's occasional magazine 
cles on modern painting where he 
revealed a fair-minded. but somew 
puzzled. countenance when contr 
ed by both the art and the literat 
of our time. Neverthe'tess “The March 
of the Moderns” contains intriguing 
gossip about our aesthetic milieu and 
his eminent'y readable style puts it in 


its Most interesting light 


FACE OF A NATION 


DURING THE PAST decade the US 
has been busily unwinding the shrouds 
from its “old masters.” One of the 
most interesting, and hitherto most 
neglected, of these early American 
painters is George Catlin who devoted 
his life to portraying the American 
Indian with a passion only paralle ed 
by Canada’s Paul Kane. His adven- 
turous and constructive life is well 
told by Lovd Haberley in “Pursuit of 
the Horizon” (Macmillan, $6) 

A contemporary of Kane, Cat:n, 
like the Canadian, was author as well 
as painter. His “Letters and Notes on 
the North American Indians” is a 
counterpart of Kane’s “Wanderings of 
an Artist’. Between them, the to 
artists recorded the Indian life of most 
of North America and, as painte’s, 
there is little to choose between thm 
(although Catlin was the more pro if- 
ic). Both were mainly concerned with 
recording fact and did so with a 
zealous care which has proven a boon 
to anthropologists and historians. 
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- HOLDING THE DYKE 


dle IN PE RITAIN there are some 3,000,000 
di- ; wor.ers Whose wages rise or fall— 
on Fo mowly rise in these days—with cost- 
nd | of-) sing changes. These workers are 
n- en red chiefly in coal-mining, build- 
e n. iron and steel, and boot and shoe 
ve merufacture. The cost of living has 
ti- drcady risen as a result of devalua- 
an - tio). and is likely to rise much more. 


‘ae e the wages of all these men to 
p accordingly? If they do, will 
sorkmen in other industries be per- 


IR FH svcied to let their wages remain peg- 
ved Where they are? And if they can't 
10 x persuaded, what becomes of the 
a Government's effort to keep the holes 
20 Fin the dyke plugged against the flood 
a vers of inflation? 
od iiks are soon to take place be- 
in tween the Government, employers, 
fia id trade-unionists on the subject of 
e these sliding-scale agreements. In the 
ol meantime, the leaders of the coal- 
‘Sy miners are asking for the cost-of- 
id iving bonus, on the understanding 
Ww that such increases are to be applied 
te io raising the wages of the lower-paid 
ay workers. 


(his is in accordance with the 
policy of the Government and the 
lrade Union Congress to improve the 
conditions of the underpaid, or at any 
ite lower-paid, workers. But it cuts 
cross the policy of many of the larger 
inions which insist that, if any go up. 
|| must go up so as to preserve the 
‘visting differential in the pay ot 
skilled and less skilled or unskilled 
workmen, 


\ltogether an immense and highly 
complicated problem, which will take 
vuch tact and skill and forbearance 
on all sides before it is solved—if it 
really is solved. For there is in labor 
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1- PRIDE OF CAST among workers 
I] pers government's wage policy. 
if 

veryWhere else a pride of caste. 
i | skilled workman may see little 
I eosoe why anyone should earn more 
. tr he. But he sees even less why 
¢ th less skilled workman should earn 
‘s much. Human nature will keep 
; iking in, even in national emer- 
; 


Ies 


; SERVES THEM RIGHT 
n P\RLIAMENTARY hecklers of the 


a Muster of Food have been deprived 
n F Ol one of their favorite subjects, his 
pi chase of huge quantities of Alge- 





rian wine. The wine trade in_ this 
country refused to touch the stuff, 
even when tempted by heavy cuts in 
the price. Dealers said bluntly that 
it was no use buying stuff that nobody 
wanted to drink. So 500,000 gallons 
of it were stored in the wine-vaults of 
dockland, and critics in the House of 
Commons had a lot of fun asking awk- 
ward questions about it. 

Now at last Mr. Strachey has been 
able to announce that he has sold it 
all “at a satisfactory price’—to the 
Germans! Seems a bit hard on them. 
tor they know good wines and grow 
some lovely ones themselves. Perhaps. 
like nearly everyone else, they are 
exporting the good stuff. But to come 
down to drinking this Algerian vine- 
gar! Oh, well, they did start the war. 
didn't they”? 


A LADY’S FIGURES 


Al A LUNCHEON in London Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Miss Anna 
Neagle have received the trophies 
which had been awarded to them for 
their pertormances in “Hamlet” and 
“Spring in Park Lane”—selected by 
popular vote as the best films of the 
year. The voters displayed a some- 
what surprising catholicity of taste. 
But the really interesting thing about 
the affair was what these two stars had 
to say about the British film industry. 

Sir Laurence said that the only hope 
for British films was that their pro- 
ducers should concentrate on quality. 
In other fields there was a tendency 
to try to sell by imitating what was 
believed to be American taste. He 
considered that in British film-produc- 
tion this would be a fatal mistake, but 
one unfortunately that had often been 
made. 


Anna Neagle's Finance 

Miss Neagle expressed the hope 
that concerted action would be taken 
to prevent the export of bad British 
films, because of their effect on the 
goodwill of the British industry, 
which, in her opinion, was not nearly 
so high as it should be. For this she 
put the blame largely on the heavy 
financial burdens the industry had to 
carry, and especially the entertainment 
tax. She pointed out that of the 
£1,700,.000 earned by “Spring in 
Perk Lane” in Britain this tax alone 
had taken more than three times the 
whole cost of the production. Surely 
a crushing load for any film to carry. 
And surely, to Miss Neagle’s credit, 
a very serious sort ot speech for a 


lady tilm-star. 


SIGN OF THE SHIP 


GOOD PUBLISHERS usually keep 
themselves in the background, while 
shoving forward their authors—their 
more successful authors, at any rate. 
But there are times and recently 
the House of Longman has been cele- 
brating a historic occasion. Nothing 
less than the 225th anniversary of the 
founding of the firm, still controlled 
by the same family, now in the seventh 
generation. Not = many publishing 
houses can rival such a record. 

The first Thomas Longman came 
up from Bristol in 1716, as an appren- 


country, among them Mr. Harold 


cially. 


determined to hold on to their lead. 
range trom three-wheeled cars, which 
count in this country as motorcycles, 
down to the little scooters of 1'4 to 


more popular. And most useful little 


of up to 40 miles an hour and doing 


named “Black Lightning”, whose 10 
hp twin cylinders will drive it along 
the road at 150 mph P.O'D 
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QUALITY is only hope of British 


films, says  award-winner — Olivier. 


tice to one John Osborn, a stationer 
and bookseller. Thomas must have 
been a thrifty lad, tor eight years later 
he bought a business left by a friend 
of Osborn’s, named Taylor, at the 
signs of The Ship and The Black Swan 
in Paternoster Row. And The Ship has 
ever since remained the sign of Long- 
man’s. 7 : 
The firm, now Longmans, Green, & : 
Co., gave a big reception to celebrate GENUINE ASPIRIN 
the anniversary. It was attended by iS MARKED 
most of the literary celebrities in the 


Nicolson. 

In conversation with one of the 
partners, Mr. Nicolson asked if they 
had published many best-sellers. 

“Well.” said the partner, “we pub- 
lished a dictionary by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in 1746" -trving hard to 
look modest, no doubt. 

Mr. Nicolson thought it a very 
impressive remerk 
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BEST BIKES 


THE MAKING of cycles and motor- 
cycles is One industry in which Britain 





still leads the world. or can at least 
make a strong claim to do so. Exports 
of these products in the first nine 
months of this vear have amounted 
to £21,609,000, and it is hoped that 
by the end of the vear they will have 
risen to £30,000,000. And this in 
spite of trade restrictions in several 
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countries, which are seriously hamper- 
ing the export trade—Holland espe- 
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The present Cycle and Motorcycle 
Show in London is the biggest and 
most varied ever held anywhere. and 


proves that British manufacturers are 
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125 miles and more to the gallon. 
There are a few verv heavy. very 
fast motoreveles, such as the aptly 
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HEADS TO ROLL 


Most vigilant note-takers when the 
U.S. Navy Admirals and other armed 
services brass were tossing about top- 
secret strategical and tactical plans at 
the open House 
Armed Services Committee were the 
reporters for Tass, the Soviet news 
agency. As the Gouzenko affair re- 
vealed, Tass correspondents are some- 


sessions of the 


times trained intelligence agents. Com- 
petent overseas observers have noted 
carefully that Moscow has not given 
this material out in the Soviet press. 

[The Congressional inquiry will re- 
sume in January when the new ses- 
sion of Congress convenes. The nega- 
tive results of the first hearings, the 
disclosures of bad feeling and lack 





HIGHLY RESPECTED — General 
Omar Bradley amazed Washington by 
his bitterness against Navy fancy 


Dans One of these, Admiral Louis 


Denfeld, has since been dismissed 
of cooperation between the U.S. fight- 
ly have some 


ing services Mav eventuall 


00d effects. in efforts to remedy the 


Apart from any hazards resulting 
ym the open discussion of the na 
tion’s military plans, it may be good 
to have brought the inter-service bit- 


terness and differences out into the 


open. Herbert Hoover expressed this 
view When he said 
It must be matter of regret for 
our country and the nations of West 
ern Europe that differences of view 
st e not been re 
Nil It Ss Of the milita 
S s. Howeve I suppose one ot 
lb c ts off iMaInir tree 
ym is the public washing of line 
Howeve ke Mr. Hoover, the 
country would prefer to see the armed 
services “settle down afterward to lov 
Coo tion ind constructive ac 
he controvers indoubtedly has 
( putations of some of the 
t ce rs LA ncerned Gene! 
b cr nan ¢ th Joint Chiets 
S 1 Cast d T¢ 
N t 1) 
1 } rt S 
{ Vie 
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Ernie Pyle to feel a regard almost 
approaching reverence. 

Defence Secretary Johnson and 
Navy Secretary Matthews have been 
conferring earnestly with President 
Truman on how the differences can 
be reconciled. 

The Navy Department bitterly re- 
sents the arbitrary reduction of func- 
tions by a two-to-one Air Force-Army 
vote in the Chiefs of Staff. The Army 
retorts that Navy men cannot under- 
stand land operations. The Air Force 
says that the navy Is trving to horn in 
on strategic bombing with its super- 
carrier. The Navy impugns the value 
of the B-36 and questions the whole 
concept of atom-bombing Russian 
cities. 

It tell to General Eisenhower, as 
so often, to strike a conciliatory note. 
But bitterness has already flared up 
anew, with rumors that Navy men 
who precipitated the row will be court- 
martialed, although the Committee 
Chairman, Carl Vinson, insisted that 
no reprisals should be taken. 

As the columnist Ruark remarks, 
“It was a great fight. folks, but who 
won?” Mr. Truman’s dismissal of 
Admiral Denfeld, Chief of Naval 
Operations, has given a partial answer 


TRUMAN’S CHALLENGE 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN is. given 
credit for having diagnosed domestic 
as well as international problems ac- 
curately when he said at the laying 
of the UN Headquarters’ cornerstone 

‘The challenge of the twentieth 
century is the challenge of human re- 
lations, and not of impersonal natural 
forces. The real dangers contronting 
us today have their origins in outmod- 
ed habits of thought, in the inertia 
of human nature, and preoccupa 
tion with supposed national interests 
to the detriment of the 
good.” 

While the American Chiet Execu 
tive’s comment was aimed at inter 
national problems and was 


common 


coupled 
with his indirect appeal to Russia to 
look again at the American plan for 
international atom-bomb control, it 
root of the nation’s 
major domestic troubles. 


also strikes at the 
The steel and 
coal strikes and the row over armed 
forces unification are basically hu 
man relations problems 

While “Dr Truman rates a score 
for a good, though perhaps over-sim 
plified, diagnosis, the 
tion is: Can he come through with 


cure, or at least a partial cure of 


pl essing ques 


home-grown and foreign ailments? 
There has been a favorable U.S 

reaction to Mri 

peal: |) For internation 


Truman’s twofold ap 
il control of 
Weapons of war: and 2) for round 
the-world respect for human _ rights 
and freedom of information. 

The nation thinks well of his con 
tinued advocacy of the Bar 


far . 


itom control as 


uch plan 
good plan . 


1 only plan yet 


d ‘d to meet th technical re 

quirements of control.” The etfort 

to Outlaw atomic warfare will be con 
1 by t Administration. M 
in has re-dedicated the count 


to world peace and a better life fo; 
people everywhere. 


WHO WINS IN STRIKES? 


SETTLEMENT of the steel anc coaj 
strikes is undoubtedly ene prodlem 
that falls under Mr. Truman’s . ead. 
ing of human relations. So fa the 
White House has delayed int. rces. 
sion, hoping tor a solution b the 
unions and management, unde’ the 
pressure of public opinion. Now it js 
believed that the President wil! ‘ave 
to enter the dispute. 

Settlement of the 44-day M)..ourj 
Pacific Railroad strike, and the |76. 
day Hawaiian dock strike durin» de- 
liberations may help to create. . fa. 
vorable atmosphere. CIO steel » ork- 
ers have held firm, however, in their 
demands for 
surance and pensions similar to ‘hose 
given John L. Lewis’ 
companies are adamant that the em- 
ployees should contribute to ‘nese 


Eventual government seizure 0! the 


steel plants is envisioned as a 
tion if the strike does not end 

An appraisal of the Hawai 
Missouri Pacific strikes raise 
question of who actually wins in these 
major walkouts affecting the nati 
al economy. The CIO Longshoremen 
wanted a 32-cent wage 
they won 14 cents, the amount 
by the fact-finding board, p 
cents an hour due next March. H 
lost some 100 million dollars th 
the strike and dockworkers 
2'4 millions in wages 

Missouri Pacific issues were 
lv settled by negotiation. but the ke 
cost 12 millions in wages, and 2 


increas 


lions in business. The eventual ¢ 
the strikes will be staggering. 





Messner 
WHAT WE NEED IS COOPERAT 


Rochester T 


Steelworkers got unexpecte 
port from the largest U.S. stee 
holder, James W. Girard, Wor Va 
| ambassador to Germany. He ¢ sec 
the company ot 
ployees, the 
country” in failing to accept ¢ S 
dential fact-finding 
mendation of industry-financed 
ance and pension benefits. 

Phat puts the issue squarely 
human relations field, althou 
ministration charges that Rept 
started it all by giving Lewis ps 
tor GOP support, put 


“disservice to t 


shareholders at 


board’s 


> 


in return 


tical tlavor in the controvers 


company-finance. _ ip- 


miners. The 
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CRIME PAID OFF 


ODUCING its fourth season, 
House Theatre presented Dos- 
v's “Crime and Punishment.” 
of thirty-nine University of 
) students responded to Robert 
inspired direction to give an 
and unified production that 
would have satisfied even a 
commercial audience. 
House Theatre, under the con- 
i Board of Syndics responsible 
Governors of the University, is 
ily for the students, both as 
and audience. Four major pro- 
1s are presented a year, mostly 
the world’s classics. Only stu- 
re permitted to act in them: 
t first, the audience was pre- 
ntly a student one, interspersed 
ind cast relatives. 
season, due to the past high 
1 of production 
forty per cent of the audience 
posed of “legitimate” theatre- 
Crime and Punishment.” run- 
rom Saturday to Saturday tn- 


excellence, 


was a sell-out. The theatre 
bout SOO. 
ert Gill made effective use, as 


quently does, of various stage 
in his three-room set. 


JUNK VS GOOD 
SURVEY of Play 


Across Canada” was deliver 
Week in Toronto by Charles 
Montreal. The lecture 
ranged by the Toronto and Dis- 


RITICAI 


use of 


\ss. of Teachers of Speech. 


e years ago, Mr. Rittenhouse 

was asked well in advance to 
on Canadian Drama. He 
» compile little information. Last 
he gave an hour’s lecture on the 


subject. What is the interim 


Was 


the first time in history, Can 
is been able to produce play- 
s In fair quantity whose work 
ted and knowledgeable and able 
mmand respect of critics and 


ces,” said Mr. Rittenhouse 


over, new Canadian plays are 
ing, after a long, long struggle, 
produced with profit, and some 
ng published.” 

lay there is in, of all places, the 


Department of National Health and 
Welfare, a list of nearly 400 plays by 
285 Canadians. A lot is pure junk, 
according to Rittenhouse. “But a sur- 
prising amount is good.” Three play- 
writes (Fridolin and Pierre Dagena.s 
of Montreal and Robertson Davies, 
Peterborough) even made Time m 1ga- 
zine if that is “a sign of theatrical ex- 
cellence.” 

In time, perhaps two or three Cana- 
dians may make a living by writing 
for the Canadian theatre. At present, 
only Fridolin with his fabulously suc- 
cessful “Tit Cog” (200 performances 
in 1948) has ever made a fortune (re- 
ported $6,000 a week) out of a Cana- 
dian audience. 

That other author-actor-producer, 
Pierre Dagenais, “lost his shirt on the 
production of his first play but 
last Spring bounced back with a sec- 
ond which almost broke even.” He is 
now working on a genre drama for 
winter presentation. 

Robertson Davies “has made the 
greatest stir of late,” said Rittenhouse 
“Fortune My Foe” captured the Cana- 
dian play award in the 1949 Dominion 
Drama Festival; Breakfast” 
in 1948 (and was invited to the 1949 
Edinburgh Festival) 


“Eros at 


In a sweeping survey of Canadian 
drama Mr. Rittenhouse noted that 
there was Shirley Fowkes. Bridge 
water, N.S., who won first prize ($500) 
and first honorable mention last year 
with two plays in a Cleveland, Ohio, 
competition: that in “most Montreal 
playwriting circles they are still con- 
cerned with the fate of pure young 
pioneer maids pursued by drunken 
half breeds . and romantic elderly 
chiefs who appeal to Manitou and say 
‘Ugh’ and ‘Wah’; that the three best 
Canadian verse dramatists 
Ottawa: that, in Toronto, the play- 
wrights “lean mostly to radio and so 


live in 


far seem to have done little to enhance 
the legitimate drama,” the exception 
being Morley Callaghan with “To Tell 
the Truth” (successfully produced last 


vear) and “Going Home” (on New 
Play Societv’s 1950 list): that in the 
West “too many are writing . . . what 


has been termed the swamp drama.” 
As a writers of good drama, Ritten 

includes 
Mada Gage 


house also 


Montreal Bolton, Ja- 


net McPhee, John Hoare whose “The 
Shoemakers of Syracuse” deserves “in- 
clusion in any anthology of the ten 
best Canadian . plays,” Ernest Morin 
and André Audet. Ottawa: Munro 
McLennan, Geoffrey Evans, William 
Doyle and Joseph Schull whose “The 
Bridge” is the “best Canadian drama I 
have ever seen.” said Mr. Rittenhouse. 
Toronto: Violette Cheeseman, John 
Coulter, Gerald Scott. London: Hilda 
Smith and William Digby. Alberta: 
Elsie Park Gowan, Professor Robert 
Orchard. Gwen Pharis Ringwood 
whose “Dark Harvest” is a Canadian 
text in high schools and university 
Vancouver: George Palmer 
and Alexander Ramsay. 


THAT SPANISH KIT 


courses. 


“THAT LADY” and Katharine Cor- 
nell are headed for Broadway. In 
Toronto for the second week in the 


theatre-life of a glamorous Spanish 
princess (previous week was in Buf- 
talo), the play still needed boistering. 

It was beautifully staged by husband 
Guthrie McClinic but it 
Only a Katharine Cornell could infuse 
life and poignancy into the Ana de 
Mendoza ot still-in-the-writing- 
stage drama of Kate O'Brien's 
(called “For One Sweet Grape” in 
U.S.). And as | was 


Was co.d. 


tas 


nove 


¢ ornell 
triumphant!y superb, especially in the 
last scenes of doom 

An excellent included 
Daniell as King Philip, 
into 


always 


Henry 


occasionally 


cast 


his jealousy 
Ana’s 


+t + 
whose clipped speech is almost 


histrionics by 


forin Thatcher as 


lured 
role, and 
lover 


too modern. 


THE “‘CALL’’ BOARD 


Nov. 7: University 
tic Club, I< 
Crocus.” 

Nov. 10: London 


AI 


Alumnae Drama- 

yronto, in “Autumn 

Little Theatre in 

Inspector Calls. 

Nov. 12 Kitchener-Waterloo Little 
Theatre in “Night Must Fall.” 

Nov. 1G: Players Club, UBC, in one- 
act plays. 

Nov. 1&8: New Plav Society, Toronto, 
in “The Inheritance” by Harry 
Bovle. 

Nov. 22: St. Marvs Little Theatre in 
‘Arsenic and Old Lace.” 

Hart House Theatre, Toron- 

to, in “Fortune My Foe” by Ro- 

bertson Davies. 

28: Woodstock Little Theatre in 

‘The Linden ; 


Zz 


7 
v; Ze. 


Nov. 


Tree 





HREI 


ROOM set of “Crime and Punishment’, the 


Hart H / tre stud 
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ROGER 


& GALLET 


Sachet 


(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances. 


Roger & Gallet Sachet does 
double duty! 


scents 


hint 


Their 


rare 


of excitement, 


love and beauty. You'll like 


it because it’s lasting .. . 
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trthur Koestler 





A penetrating analysis of 


the worlds newest state. 
335 pages in three parts 
“Background,” "Close up” 


and "Perspective 


Author of Darkness at Noon, 
Thieves in the Night and 
other distinguished works. 


$2.75 
at your booksellers 


Gpeecmtblar 


Discriminating 
Readers 
ONLY 


Readers ctions are 


popular- 


ncerned 





ity, of 

The Readers Union (the first 
English book club with a 
World-wide membership) can 
now acct | number 
f new members 1 anada. It 
interested, pl 
formation 


READERS 
UNION 
/ 224 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 





ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 
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QUALITY MAINTAINED 


TIME rolled around again this week 
to Canadian Book Week. Publishers’ 
lists do not seem to have been quite so 
overflowing with Canadian books dur- 
ing 1949. but if the output has not 
been of quite the usual quantity at 
least it has been of that measure ot 
good quality that has of recent years 
tufted Canadian books to a high tevel 
ot literary excellence 

Ot the fiye winners ot Governor 
General's Literary Medals this vear, 
two Were repeaters. Hugh MacLennan, 
it will be remembered, won the Gov- 
ernor General’s award tor tiction tor 
his “Ewo Solitudes”, published = in 
1945. He won it again this year for 
his third novel, “The Precipice’. This 
is the frank and well-thougn-out story 
ot a Canadian woman trom a smiail 
town who goes to live in a big Ameri- 
can city and of her reactions and ad- 
justment to that lite. Although there 
nas been considerable controversy 
among liter ary critics in Canada as to 
the merits of this book, there can be 
no doubt but that this is Mr. Mac- 
lennan’s most mature piece of work 
to date and a book that puts him into 
the front rank of novelists. 


IN. THE creative non-fiction field 
the Maritime writer, Thomas’ H. 
Raddall, is also a repeater. Some 
years ago Mr. Raddall won the Gov- 
ernor General's medal for his collec- 
tion of short stories, “The Pied Piper 
of Dipper Creek”. This year he won 
it for the second time with his book 
about Halifax. “Warden of the North” 
in which he proves himself to be an 
able romantic historian. 

Colonel C. P. Stacey won the aca- 
demic non-fiction medal with his 
book, “The Canadian Army, 1939- 
1945”. A. M. Klein of Montreal se- 
cured the Poetry award tor “The 
Rocking Chair and Other Poems”, a 
distinguished collection of verse. 

Angeline Hango, of Montreal, cap- 
tured the Leacock Medal for Humor 
with her first book, “Truthfully 
Yours”. which also, by the way. tied 
tor the Oxtord-Crowell prize last vear 
This tresh and entertaining book con- 
cerns the lite of a Frencn Canadian 
tamily. in which the mother is the cen- 


tral figure. Roderick L. Haig-Brown, 


magistrate and juvenile judge at Camp- 





BERTRAM BROOKER 


bell River, BC, and author of many 
outdoor books, received a citation as 
author of the best all-round book for 
boys and girls with his “Saltwater 
Summer” 

Another author of juvenile books. 
Mabel Dunham, librarian of Kitch- 
ener, Ont... was named author of the 
Canadian Book of the Year for Chil- 
dren by the Canadian Association ot 
Children’s”) Libraries for her book, 
“Kristli’s Trees”. This year’s winner 
of the annual Ryerson Fiction Award 
went to Dr. Philip Child of Toronto 
for his latest novel, “Mr. Ames Against 
Time”. the story of an old man’s 
Struggle against almost desperate odds 
to save the life of a loved one. Dr. 
Child was co-winner in 1945 with Will 
Bird of this same award with his “Day 
of Wrath”. Mr. Bird’s latest novel. 
“The Passionate Pilgrim”, a story of 
Nova Scotian frontier life, was a run- 
ner up in this year’s Ryerson contest. 

Among others in the fiction field 
are Morley Callaghan’s novel, “The 
Varsity Story” which tells of the in- 





HUGH MACLENNAN 


fluence and position of the University 
of Toronto in Canadian life. The main 
characters in this book are ficticious 
but actual 
present and past people its pages. “A 
Country Lover”, by Helen Guiton, is 
a moving and idyllic story of a young 
French Canadian farm boy's searcn 


personalities from the 


for beauty and: the meaning of life. 


ALTREES,” by Jessie McEwen, a 
former Torontonian, is a romantic 
novel built) around the Canadian 
timber business. “Flaming Fur, Lands” 
by Samuel Alexander White. is an 
exciting account of men and women 
battling against the stern climate and 
bleak wastes of Labrador and of the 
struggle between the Arctic Fur Com- 
pany and the Hudson’s Bay ¢ ompany 
to gain power in the Barrens. “The 
Innocent Traveller”, by Ethel Wilson, 
author of the highly successful “Hetty 
Dorval” 
acter studies in the life of Topaz Edg- 
worth, who crossed the Atlantic to 
make a new home in Canada at the 
ive of fifty 

Mazo de la Roche has given us, in 
her eleventh novel in the “Jalna” 
“Marv Wakefield’, the story of 
the pretty governess who, in the “nine- 
ties” came to look after Philip White- 


is a series of delightful char- 


series, 


HENRY KREISEL 


oak’s motherless children and tell i; 
love with him. “Inherit the Night.” by 
Alberta-born Robert Christie, is the 
story of an arch criminal in Centra! 
and South America. Isabelle Hughes 
has produced, in her second book 
“Time in Ambush”, a worthy successo 
to the “Serpent's Tooth.” 


“STORM BELOW.” by Hugh Garne 
is a most powerful novel of life in, 
Canadian corvette during a critical 
phase. It is not a war book but deals 
with the seaman’s well-known  super- 
Stition that it is bad luck to have a 
dead body aboard ship. “The Robber”. 
by the distinguished — artist-writer 
Bertram Brooker, concerns Barabbas 
and other characters of the Gospels. 
their lives being chronicled against a 
background of the alleys and palaces 
ot Jerusalem, the Jericho Road, 
tortress of Machaerus, and the rob- 
bers’ caves beyond Jordan. 
Roderick L. Haig-Brown’s, “On 
The Highest Hill”, tells the life story 
of a man who measured his stature 
against the height of a mountain and 
telt confident until he had to make a 
final stand against his wilderness 
world. “Gina” by George Albert Glay 
is the story of an amazing American 
girl, a sort of “Forever Amber”, set 
in the Philippines, where Canadian 
born Glay served with the U.S. Arms 
‘The Grandmothers”. by Kathleet 
Coburn, tells of the grandchildren’ ol 
two grandmothers who came to Can 
ada from Europe to make a new home 
“High Towers”. by Thomas B. Coy 
tain, gives us a slice of Canadia his 
tory, in the early days of New France 
telling of the exploits of the famous 
brothers le Moyne at Longueuil 
Henry Kreisel, of Edmonton. re 
cords a moving story, in “The Ric 
Man”, of a poor Toronto Jewish tailor 
who pretends to be rich whe he 
visits his tamily in Vienna in order to 
impress them and of the complica 
tions that arise from this simple piece 
of duplicitv. Marian Keith’s “Y« ade! 
Shining Light” is a wholesome -tor) 
“Three Ships Wes! . 0s 
Harry Symons, ts the fictionized stor 
ot Christopher oe firs! and 
greatest voyage, to America, in | +9- 
Arthur Mayse, i Foronto, ha. his 
‘Perilous Passage”, ial 
ized in The Saturday Evening (0%! 
It is a thrilling story of crime an ad: 
venture on the Pacific Coast. In s 
vein, Frances Shelley Wees tells an 


of tamily life. 


tirst novel, ° 
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rrent of evil in a small country 


under 
town in her most recent novel, “Under 
the Quiet Water”, which was also 
serialized in an American magazine. 

In the French language, Roger 
temelin'’s excellent first novel, “The 
fown Below.” has been succeeded 


by “Les Plouffe”, an enter- 


this \ ‘ . 
taining Story of a French family, and 
Jean yard has published his second 
novel. Hotel de la Reine” 


In tue realm of non-fiction we have 
“Link to the North”, a 


Joy Tranter’s 

well tten and inspiring biography. 
Sailor Remember”, by William Pugs- 
ley of Montreal, is a successor to his 


‘Saints. Devils and Ordinary Seamen” 


and is intended to round out the per- 
sonal collection of pictures that every 
ex-n rating managed to acquire. 

Arthur Stringer’s “Red Wine ot 
Youth is a frank and unvarnished 
story Rupert Brooke, the English 
poetic hero of World War No. |. Mer- 
rill Denison tells the story of the 
Mass Harris enterprises in his 
Har Triumphant”. Vincent 
Masses gives us a telling sermon on 
vhat have to be proud of in his 
On Being a Canadian”. “Home from 
e ¢ ld Wars”, by Leslie Roberts. 





HUGH GARNER 


ves us the fruits of Mr. Robert's trip 


0 Russia. In “Phe County Kerchiet™ 
lous Blake Duff writes in macabre 
ish about hanging. 

Hush MacLennan’s first non-fiction 
Wok is entitled “Cross Country” and 


Mr MacLennan 
about Canada and his views 
American life as 

fect Canadians: “One Thing 
nd other”, by C. B. Pyper, is a col- 
t of essays by this well-known 


gives — his 


Ne un aspects ot 


( Nn new spaperman. W innipeger 
Na Jones's first book. “For 
Go ss Sake”, is the warm and 


‘usly-written life of a minister's 
\lso_ from) Winnipeg comes a 
it intensely interesting book, 

I Men and a Scalpel”, by Dr 

lillman, who 


4S a Surgeon. 


sets down) his 


recently still comes the ab- 
sorh and extremely well-written 
lirst k of another Winnipeg writer. 
( niciled in the United States. 
Rutt Iker Harvey, whose “Curtain 
‘Ils of Winnipeg in the early 
ot the old Walker Theatre 
“Mich Mrs. Harvey's father built and 
\n recollections of the theatri- 





col. 


C. PB. STACEY 


“Indian 
’ Leechman, is 
a collection of sketches of Indians 
whom the author has known. “The 
Sod-busters”, by Grant MacEwan, tells 
of the lives of old-timers in the Cana- 
dian West. Four of Robertson Davies’ 
one-act plays are published in one 
volume, entitled “Eros at Breakfast” 

Among children’s books should be 
mentioned “A Story of Septimus”, by 
Ruth Collins, all about a St. Bernard 
dog: “North to the Yukon”, by Hu- 
bert Evans, a tictionized biography ot 
the famous explorer, David Thomp- 
Jack Ham- 
which tells of the pilots and 
rangers of the Ontario Forestry Serv- 
Valor”. by Mabel 
Good, a record of the brave deeds of 
Canadians in World War II: 


cal great who 
Summer’, by 


played there 
Douglas 


son; “Forest Ranger’, by 


bleton, 
ice: “Men of 


“Across 


Canada”, by Clare Bice, giving ten 
episodes in the lives of Canadian 
children trom coast to coast: “The 
Field of Honor’, by Archer Wallace. 
a collection of stories tor  bovs: 
“Golden North”, by Marie McPhed- 


ran, a bov’s adventures on a 
prospecting trip in the north. 

There have also been a few reissues 
during 1949, them) Franklin 


McDowell's “The Champlain Road” 


young 


among 


a former Governor General award 
winner; Stephen Leacock’s “Sunshine 
Sketches of a Litthe Town”: Laura 
Goodman Salverson’s “The Viking 
Heart” and “The Confessions of an 
Immigrants Daughter”; and a new 
edition of “The Honourable Com- 
pany’. by Douglas Mackay. K.S. 
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that a master craftsman has affixed 
his signature to the finest in men’s 
apparel LONDONDERRY and 
PARKLEY garments are designed 
by Samuelsohn for men who 


appreciate the finest in quality, 


design and tailoring. 
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Sunshine Sketches—Leacock 


Friend, family or associate will be delighted with a gift 
membership in The Reprint Society of Canada, publishers of 


Ecko 


Monthly 


Books. 


selections 


are 


writing, and have been enjoyed by thousands of Canadians for 


OVer 


two years. 
buckram covers and leather labels stamped in gold, 


Books are printed on quality paper in clear print. 


A membership in the Reprint Society makes an 


Christmas Gift. 


When you give a membership in our Society, 
memorable books. 


ae no fees of any kind, postage is included and we augment 
your gift with a free book from our wide range of titles. 


THESE ARE TYPICAL REPRINT SOCIETY SELECTIONS: 


Samuel! Pepys—Bryant 
The Fountain—Morgan 
Brown Waters—Blake 
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chosen from the world’s finest a 
Bound in matched editions with colourful a 
Echo a 
ideal i 
s 
you give . 
The cost is only $1.50 per book. There & 
a 
My Early Life—Churchill x 
Bernard Shaw—Pearson x 
Greenmantle—Buchan A 
Heart of the Matter—Greene 


Your gift of membership means a consistent and worth- 
while reminder of good will and affection. 


Write today for full details and free examination book— 
absolutely no obligation to join. 


THE 


NAME 


REPRINT SOCIETY OCF 


CANADA 


1040 BLEURY STREET, MONTREAL, P.Q. 


ADDRESS 


CFIY 


“Tt ts 
which came out 


ever.” Saturday Night, Sept. 4 


Please send details and free examination book. 
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to know 
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that one can obtain 
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a very nice edition of numerous books 
ago and which are 


sull as readable as 
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IN SOFT Focus 
. sm 
IT WAS in 1856 that Gustave Flay. tu 
~—— bert was called before the courts of Br 
France on a charge of violating de. eve 
cency and morals in the writing of = ind 
“Madame Bovary.” : Byer 
What to do till the snow comes... _And now, almost a century after J da 
~ Flaubert’s vindication. the reen Dr 
f is '  eaaains  leila, h ’ sul feels it_ necessary to frat the 
or a bad case ol ski fever there s no French classic in the original trial, in 
treatment like the right clothes . . . order to sneak the story past the cen. 
sors. Poor Hollywood, forever com. . | 
= action-cut suits and separates mixed with mitted to hanging its clothes ~~ and 
such clothes!—on the hickory |imb 
gay accessories and followed by after-ski without going near the water. 
casuals, flattering as the fire light. You'll Fae pene. NONE Ot. eaves ae 
" Bs purpose of launching the screen Flau- 
nd those stem turns easy to take with bert (James Mason) on a specia’ plea 
tor Madame Bovary. She w he 
points out, a woman compel 
society to live beyond her ( 
both materially and emotiona MI 
state to which she brought a 1 
capacity for extending her me 
society’s expense 
Bo 
H 
Sh 





It is easy to believe that this 
deed the way Emma Bovary was seen 
by Flaubert, who built her ruthless- 
ness to such a scale that he was able 
to create profound tragedy without 
evoking compassion. His Emma was 
indifferent to her child and contempt + 
uous of her husband. Her lovers 
were an escape into self-exaltation 
and when one escape failed she was 
always ready to take another. She 
was so completely without any sense 
of compunction that her lack of tt 
was almost a state of innocenc 
might have been born blind an 
to ordinary human recognitior 
as Flaubert created her, she 





vividly and burningly alive tt “7 
was able to leave her mark on | itera- 
ture for a century to come ° 
A Man's Woman 
But Emma Bovary ts a man’s wom- 

an and the screen, to a large exicat, 8 
a woman’s medium. So it became 
necessary to modify Emma—t. give 

; her, among other things, a moment 

, of anguish when she realizes t she 
has lost her child’s love, and a: other 
moment when she turns in con rition 
and gentleness to Charles Bos ity— 
the unhappy Charles who coul: never 
inspire Flaubert’s Emma_ wit! any- 
thing but fierce unwavering con empt 

Thus it becomes essential to m.nipu 

late the character of Charles vary “a 
as well, and to give him at m ments &, 
a dignity and value that Flaube:t was » 
always resolute in denying h The = 
terrible incident of Hippolyte the 
club foot has been completel\ tort: \ 
ed for this purpose. And Cha Bo- . 
vary emerges from the crisis » th all —@ 
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ont 








the | ige.of a man who is able to 
call bh). soul, however dull, his own. 
Th: contours of the Flaubert world 
here and the background of 
vincial life has been sharply 
nd transcribed. But the hu- 
ires are blurred, as though 
had shifted slightly at the 
the picture was being taken. 
lent Jones is recognizably Ma- 
jan sovary, and you can. tell 

Dr. | y and the cynical Rudolf by 

tion in the group. But where 

rible clarity and power that 
e people come alive from 

Fla ; ae and kept them alive 
idred years? 

\ y Jennifer Jones gives a bet- 
rmance here than she has 
en on. the screen. before. 

moments—particularly in 
nce at the ball, when she is 
vey Emma's own intoxicat- 
st somnambulistic, participa- 
dream-world finally realized. 

Mos the time, however, she ap- 

ye: ‘less rather than ruthless, and 

) the softening touch of the 
daptation, she seems in the 
d cely more culpable than a kit- 
s way to being drowned. 
It ird to think of any young ac- 


are 5 
smal 
stud 
man 


evel 


tress vable of presenting all the as- 
tonishing depths and shallows of the 
Bo temperament. It would be in- 
res though to watch Olivia de 
Ha d taking a try at it. 


1H WINSLOW BOY” presents 
0 ng of a novelty for people in- 
in court-room trials. This is 

zation of the famous Archer- 
which began in England 
thirteen-vear-old boy was ex- 
from Naval School on the 
that he had stolen a five- 
yostal note. The staff based its 
on. circumstantial 
boy was expelled without trial 
His er, believing in his son’s in- 
took the case to the Ad- 
ind when that failed, placed 
hands of Sir Edward Carson. 
was eventually vindicated 
until Sir Edward had forced 
clear into the House of Com- 


St se 


evidence 


a situation beautifully made 


—MGM 
MA \GE FEAST: Van Heflin, 
len» lones in “Madame Bovary.’ 


for the dramatist’s hand, since it link- 
ed, with perfect cogency, the obscure 
and the majestic, the reputation and 
future of a small boy and the whole 
splendid ordering of British law and 
justice. Eventually it became a play, 
of which “The Winslow Boy” is the 
screen version. 

Most of the drama, it must be ad- 
mitted, lies outside the theatre, in the 
realm of abstract justice. The story 
is told in rather staid painstaking 


terms, but the idea behind it—the in- 
alienable claim of the individual to 
justice, however young the individual 
and however small the claim —is a 


‘ curiously stirring one, and the theme 


is always moving, even when the film 
seems, as it occasionally does, to be 
standing still. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
plays the father with dry persuasive- 
ness, and Robert Donat, in the Sir Ed- 
ward Carson role, supplies the film’s 
few dynamic moments. The picture 
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|e 
is worth seeing, though more perhaps : 
for what it has to imply than for what 
it has to tell—Mary Lowrey Ross. 5 


® John Adaskin’s popular radio-con- 
test, “Opportunity Knocks”, has be- 
gun again. Broadcast from Montreal, 
the program is open to anyone with 
sufficient talent to make the grade. 
The grand prize is a 13-week CBC 
network engagement. (Dominion Net- 
work— Mondays at 8:30 pm EST.) 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 


Hydrangea arborescens Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 


EACH 
2-3 ft. $ .90 
2-3 ft. 1.00 


HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS 
‘i r. @. 


LILACS FRENCH HYBRID 
in named varieties 


VIRGINAL MOCK ORANGE 
GOLDEN . - 
BRIDAL WREATH 

FORSYTHIA 

SPIRAEA ANTHONY WATERER 


TTD Meads 


2-3 ft. 2.50 
3-4 ft. .80 
18-24 ins. 1.10 
3-4 ft. 75 
2-3 ft. .70 
18-24 ins. .70 





LIMITED 


SALES STATIONS 


1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. lat Bloor St.) Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


HEAD OFFICE 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronte 5 


NURSERIES 


/ Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont 








The chapel is commodious, 
convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 


Air-Conditioned. 


Services are held here under ideal conditions 
(There is no additional charge.) 


Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 


A. W. MILES 


FUNFRAL DIRECTOR 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


HY land 5915 PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 








A Farmer's Life 


@ Ontario's Onion King. former Pre- 
mier Mitchell Hepburn, 53. plans to 
turn his 1.100-acre farm near St. 
Thomas into a catt'e ranch and ex- 
periment with raising western cattle 
in the east. He’s convinced cattle can 
be raised there just as well as in the 
west. While Ontario Liberals sigh tor 
the glorious davs when “Mitch” was 





—Globe-Telegran 


l¢ n-vallon hat 


NO) POLITICS. no 


their leader. Farmer Hepburn says 
“No more politics tor me “ He doesnt 
in the least object to being called a 
cowboy but he draws the line at wear- 
ing the hat Gene Autry presented him 
with recently 


@ the Duke of Windsor may not 
know it but he’s got a prize sheep. A 
ram trom his Alberta ranch at High 
River last month won the Hampshire 
class championship at the Calgary 
Stock Show and Sale. The Duke ts 
at present touring Italy 


What They Are Saying 


8 Dr. William A. Blatz, the Univer- 
expert, 
said it would be better for some chil- 


sitv. of Toronto's child-study 


dren to stud\ music instead of the 
three R’s: “When you're down in the 
dumps. vou don't sit In a corner and 
recite the multiplication tables.” 


8 Dr. Watson Kirkconnell, President 
ot Acadia University, predicted wat 
by 1955: “The flames of war that 
swept China will almost 


certainly engulf Europe and America 


have now 


by 1955S, aided by a resolute nucleus 
of traitors in our midst.” 

Prime Minister St. Laurent did not 

envisage war tor at least five Vears 

tor the duration of this Parlia- 

ment there ts no thought at the present 

time that there need be any care about 


war, real or apprehended.” 


@ Premier Smallwood of Newtound 
land warns the rest of Canada that 
his province is out “to take the tour- 
ist business. just as soon as we learn 


how to do it.” 
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Ideal Beauty Salon | 


WwW. O. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture | 
Hair Geods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
TORONTO KI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 
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—Camera Press 


\NELER: Benjamin Britten. 


MARCH OF TRIUMPH 


SE ON THE HEELS ot the CBC 


( ompany's performance of his 
“Peter Grimes”, came Benyja- 
tten himself. with his partner 
rt. the tenor Peter Pears. They 
ree recitals in Canada, at Ot- 
Oct. 31). Toronto (Nov. 1) 


\iontreal (Nov 3) They also 


one-hour radio performance 

of Britten's cantata “Saint 

S Scheduled for this week 
9) is a radio-recital similar to 


personal appearances which will 


ved through the CBC 
six-weeks’ tour of the North 

can continent began with a re- 
New York City’s Town Hall 

>3. and was followed by an 


rance at Princeton University, 
YY, The college appearance tol- 
expressed preference by the 
tor colleges and schools over 
t halls and bowls in the inter- 
preserving the charming inti 
hich characterizes their joint- 
Other stops: Yale, Swarth 
Lehigh University. 


n State Teachers’ College, the 


College. 


ot Illinois and the Univer 
Southern California. After an 
ce in Detroit under the aus 
the Pro Musica, they wi 


Philharmotr Orchestra with 
vill ppear al Los Angeles 

lena with Britten conducting 
sas soloist. If the reception 
luo elsewhere matches their 
triumph, it Seems easy to 
North America will be 
International tour tor a 


to come 


OPIATE 


IORE STICK to beat the dog 
rm “decadence” has been tak- 

Germany's Communist-con- 
eWspaper Neues Deutse hland. 


erican be-bop. 

s lamentable that this jazz- 
ing which has nothing to do 
usic, IS poisoning our youth” 


said an editorial written as sharply 
as a Dizzy Gillespie riff. It claimed 
that American jazz is being imported 
into the country by the “evil, calcu- 
lating forces behind the Marshall Plan 
to deaden the minds of the masses” 
In short, the paper viewed it in the 
same light thrown on Japan’s intro- 
duction of opium into China. 

Not so highly distrusted by the 
German people, however: 900 young 


Germans packed Berlin’s stuffy Ta- 


berna Academica for a bop-session 
sponsored by an organization called 
the “Hot Club‘of Berlin”. 

They paid 4.50 west marks for the 
privilege whether they stood or sat 
throughout the midnight-to-sunup ses- 
sion. Dawn found German hepcats 
pleading to an exhausted band for 
more and more and still more 

[wo victims of the “poisoning” 
Were reporters trom Soviet-controlled 
Radio Berlin who were among the 
dozen or so Communists sent to study 
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the dose. The process took over an 
hour but party reserve finally broke 
down during a sizzling rendition of 
“Screaming Boogie”. Both removed 
neckties. By the time the band was 
well into “C-Jam Blues” they were 
sunk: their heads were wagging. their 
feet tapping and their eves glassy 
from the hypnotic hysteria engendered 
by bop 

Footnote: hardshelled be- 
bopophobes may feel the Soviet’s de- 
nunciation causing an answering throb 
in their own ears 





Luxurious riding comfort. superb driving ease, 


more than ordinary room with rich styling and 


convenient appointments — truly, ELEGANT is the 


word for Chrysler! 


Wherever you drive this beautiful 


automobile. 


your pride of ownership will grow when you hear 


that tribute to your discrimination 


“I See You Drive A Chrysler” 





DRIVE SMOOTHLY—EFFORTLESSLY WITH FLUID DRIVE AND “PRESTO-MATIC” TRANSMISSION 


—standard equipment on 
Chrysler ROYAL models. 
Minimizes gear shifting. 


—standard equipment on Chrysier 
WINDSOR models Lets you 
drive without shifting gears 
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5 WEATS WITH THE 


Tame S) te) 4 
SURFACE UNITS 


jakeshitt apat 


" neren 
Irsnoft compact 


this modern, | . 
1 ' 
,.4-M Range: Irs a 

: > > re 
ruromatie elect! c ie 
-ge and two regul 
irye « 
ind all Caorox. 
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“cement 1 
W estinghous 
|-size, hig 
with fu? 


Full capes ey 
e coo 





sodel”’ 
e 
} h-speed 
extra 
e units, 


king facil 


ylet 
Oven provides ght hig family. 
; yen tor the really 8 de iler’s- 
ties, © ; Westinghouse 
s it av your 
a. BS ‘ a) .00. 
Price is only ree OMPANY LIMITED 
° OUSE C 
ESTINGH A 5 
CANADIAN Wl HAMILTON, CANAD 


FOUR COROX SURFACE UNITS 
LARGEST SURFACE CAPACITY 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 


LARGE CAPACITY OVEN 





Fast, Clean, Efficient 
Five-Heat Switches. 


of any Four-Unit 
Range in Canada. 


keeps oven temper- 
ature where you set it. 


Completely insulated 
with Fibreglass 


refused to buy 








BULLETS: ast 


t j y 
STPFaV GOR 


A DOG'S LIFE 


1 ican 
little pup) of very 
pM y 


BULLETS, <2 
contused ancestry”. is a dog with a 
purpose. His mission: to try and get 
a Sherbrooke 


so that stray canines, impounded by 


Que.. by-law amended 


the local dogeatcher. can be “adopted . 


by the public 


Under existing statutes stray dogs 
that are picked up on the streets o1 
private property are taken to_ the 


pound, and if not claimed by thei 


owners within. tortyv-cight hours are 
destroved 
Spotted in the municipal dog pound 


Daily 


Record reporter, Bullets (then a mis 


by an enterprising Sherbrooke 


erable-looking, nameless pooch) was 
rescued a few hours before he was to 


be shot. Hence the name. His “adop- 


tion” had been possible since. unlike 
score of other dogs in the small and 


dirty cag been surrendered 


by his former owner who did not want 


e. he had 


to par the necessary two dollars for 
al licence 

Editor Doug Amaron, 
Who knows how to play a good story, 
Bullets, 


squatting 


Nlanaging 


ordered two pictures: one of 


now clean and well-fed. 
amidst the telephones and typewriters 
in the editorial department, the other 
of three dogs, scheduled to be execut- 
ed the next dav. The first, 


to three-column size, he ran under the 


blown up 
heading “Saved From Firing Squad” 
The following dav. on an equally 
prominent second 


shot 


spot he ran the 


“These three dogs. with a dozen or 


more of their mates”, the caption read, 


‘have met the tate reserved for Sher 
brooke canines Whose owners refuse 
to buy licences tor them 

Amaron’s complaint was not direct 


ed so much against the dog impound 
ing order as against (1) persons who 
licences, (2) the method 
of destruction shooting, ind (3) a 
city by-law which makes it impossible 
for anyone except the owner or his 
representative to claim a dog at the 
pound 

The Daily Record proposed an 
amendment to the by-law which would 
their 
dogs, then give the dogs another 24 or 


48 hours of grace during which time 


give owners 48 hours to claim 


turned Gaulyv Newspaper COLUMNIST 
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anvone wanting a dog would be 

ed to choose one trom the pour 

paving the pound fee and the licence 
The newspaper would also 

revive the Society for the Prev 

ot Cruelty to Animals in the Easter 

Townships. If dogs must be dest 





gas rather than shooting Is_ re 
mended 

\long with the photos, the 
Record ran a teatured columi 
Dog's Life’, written by. statter 
Perry and bylined A. Pup. Wit 
week, Sherbrooke’s stray dovs 


become the centre of attraction 
ing What good editors had know 
a long time: nothing like a good cd 
story for a human interest feat 


By week's end the Record had 


news tor its readers. First. a hom 

been found tor Bullets on a tarm ne 
Knowlton. Secondly, His Worst 
Mavor Trudeau, along with “ses 


others who hold high posts in the cit 
government’, promised that “s 
thing is going to be done abo 


by-law 






Fd 


EMERY LEBLANC, 


French language newspaper, [Evans 
meets daily edd 


editor 


line, Moncton, now 


lines, instead of three times week i 
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by Gordon McCaffrey 


, JD. DUNTON, chairman of the 


(CRC board of governors, told the 





R | Commission on Arts and 
Science that unless the licence fee 


eceiving sets is increased to $5, 


BC will not be able to main 





its present standards and meet 
nt commitments 
dunton said that $4 of the in- 
sed fee would be used to enable 
CBC to carry out its present 
m. The remaining $1 from 
radio Owner, amounting to 
$1,000,000 a year, would be 
thle to increase the CBC's 
ige and make improvements 
en as a result of a storm of 
est in the House of Commons. 
decided there 
d be no increase. Any CBC 
iting deficits in the future will 
voted by Parliament 
the consolidated re- 


e fund, thus becom- 


Government 





charge on the tax- 

» find out what some 
owners Were think- 
tbout the proposal, 

Ss RDAY NIGHT 


subscribers (all of 


asked 
Nn own radios, and 
imably listen to them) 
they would lke to 
for their radio listen- 
The poll included Ca- 
fans, men and women, 
St. John’s to Victoria. They 
> asked to answer Yes or No to 
) question, and to add any com- 
ts they might wish to make 
Here are our questions, their 
wers, and some of the com- 
ts they volunteered 
Question one: Do you favor a 
lo owner's fee in) support of 
onal radio? 
Ot those who answered 
52 per cent said Yes, 


+S per cent said No 





Nev also Sad: 

\ radio licence fee paid by the 
oO owner makes him feel he can 
the CBC know what he wants 
he way of radio programs.” 

1 would like to see everybody 
ng a radio paying the $2.50 
not only those who happen to 





t home or on a list. If this were 
it Would provide ampie tunds 
op-notch radio programs with 





ny other means ot support 
had a radto for ten vears 
only bought one licence.” 
] 


the programs have deteriorated 


nd are not worth the $2.50 we 





OW paying.” 

estion two: Do vou favor the 
‘ing of the annual licence fee 
$2.50 to $5.00? 


those who answered 


>3 per cent said Yes, 





76 per cent said No, 
| per cent gave no reply 


saturday night poll 





, . . Seen eereeeeeseeeeee 
(StONeC eee neeseceeeneeenneneneeeseseenseeeseseesaesnennaenesaesensnsansuaeseanesssenasenneeenneeees 





That $5 Radio Licence Fee 


Thi Vv also Said 

“Definitely No” 

“The Government should not be 
in the radio business or any othe 
competitive business . but cer- 
tain of the CBC programs such as 
dramatized Canadian history, edu- 
cation programs and the promotion 
of Canadian talent should be spon- 
sored over the private Stations at 
public expense.” 

“| think the fee might be increas- 
ed to $4.00 and subsidies be given 
tor turther expansion it necessary 

‘| find it difficult to give an un 
qualitied Yes or No. Sarurpay 
NIGHI articles, on the CBC have 
confused the issue.’ 

Question three: Instead of a fee. 
would you favor Government sub- 
sidies from public taxation to pro- 
vide for further expan 
sion? 

Of those who answered 
+S per cent said Yes 


50 per cent said No 


2 per cent made no 
reply 
Thev also said 
“Within limits” 
** Pye Pi nmete ty oO p- 


against) subst- 


posed. Tm 
dies tor anything.” 

“TL feel that a national 
radio should be main- 
tained, but the main cost 
should be borne by the 
users, not by general taxation.” 

“Yes but take the subsidy 
from liquor protits.” 

Question four: Would you favor 
more commercial advertising over 
the CBC to provide revenue tot 
such expansion” 

Ot those who answered 
37 pet cent said Yes. 

60 per cent said No, 

3 per cent made no reply 
Thev also said 

“At least 30 per cent of the 
revenue could come from advertis 
ing.” 

“L am in favor of anv move 
which will eliminate radio adver 
tising.” 

“It is time for the CBC octopus 
to pull in its tentacles and allow 
more leeway to privately-owned 
stations. It is time for a pri 
vatelv-owned, commercial network 
Which will give the majority. of 
Canadians the type of radio entet 
tainment they want 

a mphaticalls ‘No 
ment can buy time on private sta 


pl opa 


The Govern 


tions tor educational of 
ganda purposes 

“Radio advertising is) both a 
nuisance and a menace.” 

“You can't get something tot 
nothing In order to have top 
artists and. better programs. what 
do we care about a few com- 


mercials?” 
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NOTES FOR HUNTERS 


AUTUMN is here again, and as in 
larg Cana- 


past seasons, large numbers of 


I : 
dian and American hunters are return 
favorite localities to stalk 


Walt 


g to their 


in 


I 
th the bear and to 


lap 
e deer and 


patiently in blinds for flights of geese 


and ducks. All along Canadian torest 
trails. trom now till the end of No- 
vember. the sound of rifle and shotgun 
\ put the nation’s wild life on the 

The Provinee of Ontario is a virtual 


paradise tor the hunter. Within = its 





daries are 49,300 square miles of 
Vile S d outside of Southern 
Ontario e greater part of the remain- 
de S Wooded [he whole provides 
cent | me preserve 
c ttracts « portion 
( OSC o hunt ( da 
Access to O io’s far flung hunt 
eas Is made easv by the network 
s that lead into them 
One cun det vhere near the 
OUNKC es ¢ Algon n Park id be 
‘»S cA ol ) n ot d =: he 
y ad otne , ne I the Ww th 
the rt transcont ital line pre 
Vides mber of c enient jumping 
ot S o that ist ea that 
extends northward to James B The 
’ vers flowing down to the bay 
pr dc easy means of transporta 
tion to any section of the territory 


The Essential Check 


All hunters intending to go into the 
Or bird should check 
De- 


earn of the game laws 


vame 


rio Fish and Game 





partment and 
applicable to the territory they have 
Varies 


season tor deer 





iccording to the district. North of 
Cochrane along the CNR line the 
S SOT has alread) opened It began 
on Oc nd will extend to Nov. 25 
South of that line and as tar south as 
Wes eC e season opened on Oct 15 
Cc 5 ( to Nov, 25 North 
ot the Frenc d Mattawaska rivers 
d south to Westree the dates are 
\ { S. At Parry Sound, Mus- 
CK of Souther! 
Ont ( s tre Nov 
j () Nus 

! , Gi 






Bay region this season since reports 
indicate that flights of geese are more 
numerous there than in other vears. 
Prospects for duck shooting are also 
good as large numbers ot the birds 
have been reported throughout the 
province. Lake Nipissing, the Geor- 
gian Bay country, the 
the Woods region are good duck ter- 


and Lake ot 
ritories and for many hunters they are 
perennial For duck and 
geese the over-all season in the north- 
ern district runs trom Sept 17 to Nov. 
10. In the southern district, with some 


favorites, 


minor exceptions, the season ts Oct. 


iS to Dec. 5 


A Partridge Cycle 


Hunters of partridge should expert- 
ence little difficulty in acquiring their 
limit, tor, this throughout 


pros nee, 


bag Veal 


the 
to be more plentiful than thev have 


the birds are reported 


been for many vears. In fact, the ex- 
perts believe that the partridge in 
Ontario has reached another cycle 


The over-all season tor shooting 


extends October & to 


peak 


the trom 


birds 


November 25 with shorter seasons in 
some areas 
While stalking deer. most hunters 


will be keeping an eve peeled for bear 
Bear can be found in all of the prov 
ince’s hunting areas and may be taken 
any time 

Wild life officers continue to stress 
the need for discretion in shooting 
There are for this. One 
is safetv. Thev advise the hunter to be 
sure pointing out 
that while a disturbance in the under- 
brush may indicate the presence of a 
deer or also could mean the 
presence of another hunter. Wearing 
brightly colored clothes is additional 
mistaken 


two reasons 


betore he shoots, 


bear, it 


insurance against identity 


The Use Of Discretion 


The need tor conservation is the 
second reason behind the game offi 
cers’ plea tor discretion. If the game 
areas of Ontario and the rest of ¢ 








da are to be preserved for cor 
enerations, wasteful destruction « 
Wild re ..¢ ne Ne permitted The 
Int oUt tl tk i good hun 
onc ed not take his limit. To take 
\ } ‘ ‘ 4 
u \ 1 t 
B \ 1 ( { 
] 4 
| 
led d 
en f Tere I nl 
1o t d t s-bord ‘ S 
| ( ( Air | ceord 
+. NIck Vic President 
| 
in 


i all 
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BEAR SKINS ON THE GRASS. When hunting deer most sportsmen keep an 


eve out for bear on which there 


is no closed season 


Here are two fine specimens, 





VE PLANNED 
MY FUTURE” 


FOR MY DEPENDENTS 


$5,000.00 CASH 
or $25.00 a month 
for over 21 years 


FOR MYSELF | 


if I live to retire 
$25.00 a month for life 


OR A SUBSTANTIAL | 
CASH AMOUNT 





YES, I’ve taken out one ot | 
the new “Dominion Secur- | 
ity’’ Policies. It is one of 
Dominion Life’s most 
popular plans. 


IF YOU WANT THE MOST | 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT 


FOR THE LEAST OUTLAY 


write for further particulars of 
the Dominion Security Policy. 





HEAD OF) 





FICE WATERLOO, ONTARO 











BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIE£ 
44% 
Caused by 






travel motion 
relieved with 







Used successfully for 
nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 






— eget. a 





mare : 
VITAMIN-A BOMB 


FOR CENTURIES an Arctic tradi- 
nus been that the liver of a polar 
s poisonous to man and beast. 
No i skimo will eat it: the taboo is 
» se ong that they will not eat from 
that, even by accident, has con- 
it. Dogs will refuse it and Arc- 
ds will peck away every other 


Ic 
na a polar bear’s carcass, leaving 
the r untouched. 

Scohing scientific confirmation of 


¢ dition. Dr. Kaare Rodahl of the 
nstiite of Physiology and the Nor- 
wes Polar Institute of Oslo made 
vA ps to the northern tip of Green- 
then conducted experiments in 
onged laboratory session. He 
anv difficulties in finding any- 
ho had ever touched the stuff: 
s that authentic witnesses are as 
on this subject as they are for 


the lian rope trick. However, at a 
ce visit to the University of To- 
ronto he told how his researches un- 


POLAR BEAR: too many vitamins 


ed a startling fact: the liver és 





nous and it Is so because it con- 
i huge amount of Vitamin A. 
only authentic account of its 
on humans comes from jour- 
sept by early Arctic explorers 
Or t these describes the results of 
ragout prepared from the 
liver and kidnevs of a bear 
ineteen men involved all con- 
vid the dish “well-tasting™ but 
few hours every man jack of 
Ss violently all. They com- 
! of “severe boring hammering 
} 


ies’, such as they had never 

before, accompanied in some 

| ze ith nausea. Even when these 

had passed away, peeling ot 

akin to the occasional result 

et fever, took place in over 
group. 

| Rodahl brought back a suppl\ 

r-bear livers and fed = small 

s to laboratory rats and they 

waar pre ily keeled over. When they were 

hed trom which the oil had been 

d however, there were no et- 

lect le then proved that it was the 

neentration of Vitamin A in 

Me which was responsible. There 

wh of it in the average bear's 

supply a grown man for a 














F. S. KUMPF 


J. E. FROWDE SEAGRAM 


Mr. Ford S. Kumpf, President, The Dominion Life 
Assurance Company, of Waterloo, resigned at a 
Meeting of the Board of Directors on Friday, 
October 21st, after being associated with the Com- 
pany for over fifty years. A director since 1909, 
Mr. Kumpf was appointed Managing Director in 
1919. He was made Vice-President in 1924 and 
President in 1929. He will continue to serve on the 
Board of Directors 

Succeeding Mr. Kumpf as President, Vice-President 
J. E. Frowde Seagram has been associated with the 
Company since 1937 when he became a directo 
He was made Vice-President in 1946 
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GEORGE A. DOBBIE A. S. UPTON 


Elected to Chairman of the Board. Vice-President 
George A. Dobbie, of Galt, has been associated with 
the Company since 1919 when he became a Directo! 
He has served as Vice-President since 1929 


Mr. A. S. Upton, who has been associated with the 
Company for twenty-two years and has been Man 
aging Director since 1945, was appointed Vice 


President. 


The above resignation and appointments are effective 


December 1st, 1949 





THE PARTICULAR CIRCLE OF CONNOISSEURS 
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“PANETELA” 


Also 
Perfectos’ 
and "Lilies" ’ 
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BRUSHES AND 
TOILETWARE 
a 


Everv inch a man’s brush. Made 


with the finest natural bristles or 
Nylon. Your choice of ebony, 
satinwood, rosewood, cocobolo 
ir or Coloured plastic backs. 
all the skill and 
acquired in fifty 


brush 


STEVENS-HEPNER CO. LIMITED - PORT ELGIN, ONTARIO - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 








SUICIDAL NIMRODS 


THIS is the season of the year when 
deer, ducks, and hunters fall by the 
dozen, all neatly plugged with lead. 
The middle of the intersection of Peel 
and St. Catherine Streets, in Montreal, 
is a safer place to be than the average 
woodland glade. 

If hunting is going to become a sate 
Sport, and it had better become one 
before the hunting population wipes 
itself out (two killed, two wounded on 
the first day of Southern Ontario's 
duck-hunting season), certain safety 
rules will have to gain in public favor. 
But there is no point in listing such 
rules by the dozen; people simply can- 
not remember them at all. 

Ninety per cent of casualties among 
the eager Nimrods could be avoided 
through the simple expedient of never 
loading a gun until its use is imminent, 
then keeping the safety catch on until 
the trigger is pulled, and then unload 
ing it immediately if nothing else to 
Adherence to this 
unnecessary the 
carrying 


shoot at is in sight. 
rule would render 
familiar strictures 
loaded weapons in cars and moving 


against 


boats 





THREE DOWN and one to go 

The second most important rule is 
that hunter and gun should never go 
over, through, Or up any obstacle to 
gether. Put the gun over the fence and 
on the ground, then climb the fence 

Third, gun and gunner should never 
be loaded at the same time. Leave the 
bottle or gun at home. 

Fourth, from some good textbook 
on Natural History, learn the subtle 
anatomical differences between a Man 
and, say a Moose. Moreover, keep in 
mind that these differences, striking 
though they are, may not be evident 
in poor light, at a distance, or through 
dense underbrush. 

Lastly, “a gun is always loaded.” In 
truth: if not always, then a good deal 
more often than it has any right to be 


FANS, TAKE COVER! 


NOT all sporting accidents happen to 
the participants. Not even the fatal 
ones. In Cleveiand, a mother and child 
were killed when a racing aeroplane 


ORDER BY MAIL 
for Christmas 


ay Sal) 
Ua Ay 


DELIVERED FOR YOU 
ANYWHERE IN CANADA! 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
It’s a magnificent, thrill 
ing gift . . . a choice 
plump, juicy, tender.) 
eating Shopsy North| 
1 Country” Smoked Tur. 
Variations key, cooked to a sare 
we gpl golden-brown pertection 
more will over pungent hickory em. 
we either bers. Each one luxuri-| 
refunded or Gusiy Christmas wrapped) 


billed to 
you. and packed . . . smoked 


to your personal order 

Just send us your gift list 

. and relax! A special 

nm greeting card will an-| 
Te) nounce in advance that 
your gift is coming. Each 

smoked turkey ready to 

$1 50 eat hot or cold, weighs § 
to 18 Ibs., the cooked 
per lb. equivalent to an uncook-| 
ed bird almost twice that 
size.Guaranteed Delivery 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO SHOPSY | 















enclose my gift lise () and cheque for| 
S Please send to each name 
Shopsy Hickory-Smoked Turkey 
greetings enclosed. And please send 
too (_). 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

SHOPSY’S—295 SPADINA AVE., TORONTO 














It's neat, it's quick 
it's feather-light 
Makes all your shav- 
ing sheer delight! 


PHILIPS —— 


KROMARY 


ELECTRIC RAZOR 





Wi BIG ALL-ROUND SHAVING HEA 
‘“ *NO TUG... 
|| *NO PULL... 


| %*NO SCRATCHI- 


AT PHILIPS DEALERS EVERY WHI 
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> one 





1 my 


one, 


INTO 


miss 


hom c 


Czec 
went 


seve 


DI 


turn but did not miss their 
During the Grand Prix in 
slovakia this Fall, three drivers 
the business wholesale, killing 
vectators and injuring twenty- 

Toronto, a fatality resulted 
race-horse bolted through the 
t was not the jockey who was 
ither. 

are isolated incidents but they 
take into account the large 
of baseball fans who are hit 
ir by foul balls and home runs, 
key enthusiasts whose faces 

with high sticks and flying 
r the wrestling ring-siders who 
vy men fall on their laps. 


COUNTING CHICKENS 


is Calgarians say, when—the 
Stampeders win the Western 
championship, Toronto can 
inother invasion by western 
the Grey Cup finals. The only 
1 left to be settled is how this 
Stampede Special” can be 
gger, brighter and better than 
sed descent of Calgarians on 
last vear 
will be special trains; that 
certain. Last vear’s train car- 
people, but this year at least 
it many are expected to travel 
re Will also be horses, Indians, 
igons and all the paraphernal- 
> W est 
veryone travelling on the spe- 
wboy dress will be compulsory. 
cial train (or trains) will have 
cars fitted out with dancing 
id canteens, and a dance or- 
Will be provided. 
year’s safari was planned, prac- 
ym scratch, in nine days. This 
( the risk of counting chickens 
on, the temporary three-man 
ing committee is getting the 





iwork laid so that final arrange- 


can be made once (or should it 
’) the Western championship 


) dec ided 


TAKE IT, OR LEAVE IT 


NG a soccer game in London, 
this Fall. a soccer ball was 
nto the crowd. A nimble spec- 
‘rralled it and kept it. He was 
with theft. convicted, and 


this, a Canadian would judge 
unwritten law regarding a ball 
tands in soccer must be similar 
iwoin Canadian rugby and 
n football: vou throw it back. 
ills, on the other hand, are 
ily the property of the ticket- 
etriever, although ushers will 
possess them in return for a 


Seems to stand somewhere 
een, with a nice distinction 
de between amateur and pro- 


Important and unimportant 


AGING HOPEFULS 


UIS, Max Baer, and even Jack 
have all recently threatened 
comebacks 

ist fighter to win the heavy- 

tle When he was over 30 was 
ird. Earlier, Bob Fitzsimmons 


it 


35, 
is 35. Baer, 40. Dempsey, 54. 
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Look at your Forsyth Shirt. Note the hundreds / 
of tiny stitches sewn with patient care. 

Those hundreds of tiny, precision-spaced 
stitches are responsible for the ever-smooth front 
that never wrinkles, gapes or bulges, the smart, 
strongly sewn ‘‘Taper-curved”’ ccllars, the fray- 
resisting cuffs, the master seams that never rip 
or ravel. 

Yes, Forsyth style leadership: in men’s wear consists of many things to make you 
proud to wear a Forsyth Shirt . . . fine tailoring . . . color-fast, shrink-tested fabrics... 
generous cutting . . . advanced designing . . . and custom quality in every garment. 


This is the Seamstress with touch so fine, 
Who makes the stitches superfine 
That make Forsyth beyond compare 


In workmanship and lasting wear! 








CANADA'S LEADING STYLISTS 


The ‘‘Men’s Wear”’ Oscar was award- 
ed to John Forsyth Limited by Men’s 
Wear dealers all over Canada for 
“the best creative styling job in the 







men’s furnishing fielc’’. 


JOHN FORSYTH LIMITED, Kitchener, Ontario 


REG’D 


SHIRTS « SPORTSWEAR + PAJAMAS « SHORTS « TIES » SCARVES « HANDKERCHIEFS 
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~ United States 
Fidelity & 
Guaranty 


Company 












BERR 


eS a 


3-4 King Street East 
TORONTO 


STRAWBERRY GUAVA 


Delicious, Sweet and Spicy 


A 







r f 


bex t Y i bear fruit while quite small 
(Pkt. 25¢) (3 Pkts. 50¢) Postpaid. 


FREE OUR BIG 1950 SEED 


AND NURSERY BOOK gow 
ays 4 — 





in <a 


2 f Pee 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 


GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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ADelaide 7361, Toronto 
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Supper With Antonio 


by Mona Gould 


11 WAS twilight in Taxco, Mexico. 
We were sitting on the overhang- 
ing balcony of Pacho’s Bar 
where evervone goes. The Borda 
church across the little square with 
its twin pink towers was right out 
of a tairvland for children. The 
bells began to ring with that odd 
‘un-ringing” sort of clang which 
Is peculiar to the church bells in 
Mexico. There is no echoing. Just 
the chopping clang as of iron on 
iron, and it is over. And vet. once 
heard, forever they will waken nos- 
talgia in you 

We had just been through Los 
Castillos, the house of silver. We 
had seen the virgin metal as it came 
raw trom the Sierras. We had fo! 
lowed it from the drawing board ot 
a master designer with hands as 
delicate as a Dali, through all the 
intricate stages of creation, until 
there emerged heraldic pins and 
rings, great chunky bracelets, chic 
and shining. All fashioned lovingly 
by hand as it must have been three 
hundred years ago. I say lovingly, 
because to see one of the craftsmen 
bending above his work, cutting. 
polishing. pressing the designs into 
the wine colored sealing wax, gave 
vou the feeling that each worker 
put something of himself into the 
silver, so that the thing became 
more valuable and full of meaning 


because so many lives touched it. 


AND NOW it was evening. We 
were drinking a stirrup-cup. It was 
time to push on to Mexico City, 
pick up our mail at the Canadian 
Consulate and start the long jour- 
ney down the Pan American. The 
Tequila Limonade was stingingly 
right. The twilight was pinker than 
the Borda church. Our charming 
host Antonio Cuastillo was saving 
in his gentle Spanish-t nglish: 

Mona and Graham. 
Just stay tonight and have a leetle 
supper with Antonio and Salvados 
Lucy will make a real French ome- 
let. Then IT will go down into Mex 
co City with vou in the n 


“Leesen, 


rorning. ° 
Lucy was Lucy del Marle. Nine- 
teen vears old. A Parisian scu'ptress, 
the delicious gay wit of the French 
and the looks of a little Viking. She 
was doing a head of Antonio in the 
dark red Mexican clay. It was a 
Strong handsome thing, but Lucy 
despaired of getting what she want 
ed 
she would say. 
Antonio and 
meaning his hair the color of jet 


He is so Alack!” 


pointing straight at 


his olive skin and. shining black 


CVes 

“T cannot get the black look. and 
that is not so good.” But it was 
vood 


And so we staved. The five of us 


walked up the steep cobbled narrow 
streets. Antonio, his cousin Salva- 
dor, Lucy and Graham and me 
We sang a little because the night 
was soft with a drift of rain—warm 
rain—and the scent of flowers. It 
was good to be walking in ancient 
Taxco in the dark past the little 
adobe houses, the wrought iron 
gates and the sleeping dogs. 

In Antonio’s garden a little 





light burned at the Virgin’s shrine 
There were white flowers floating 
ina flat bowl at her feet. The little 
house sat high above the street. It 
had the traditional high wall iopped 
with wicked-looking broken glass 
Antonio has six or seven houses. 
but the One we Were in Is as charm 
ing as anv. The shining rosy tiles 
of the floor, with the cool white 
ind grey serape rugs—the little 
half moon white plaster fireplace 
with the delicate Chinese 
thove—the painting of 
\ntonio’s 


figures 


“oncle,.” 
with the tace of a 
Spanish) grandee, nar- 
row, ascetic, with a 
fine curving beard and 
hands like an angel. 
The wide deep invit- 
ing couches with the 
Mexican 
pink slip covers. The 


hand-loomed 


heavy massive Spanish 
type chairs with the 
leather sling seats and 
the great bronzed nail- 


heads. The Puebla pot- 





tery. blue and brown. and the mod 
ern silver from Los Castillos. 

Lucy went into the tiny kitche: 
to shoo Antonio’s little maid out o 
the way and take over for the “rea 
French omelet.” Antonio made th 
tequila cocktails with lime, not tox 
sweet, no? No! 

All over the room were vast pot 
tery jars brilliant with flame-colore: 
flowers, much like our Glads. 

What did we eat? It would bhi 
impossible to remember. There wa 
the real French omelet, of course 
and several Mexican dishes, al 
good. The dear little tortillas, look 
ing like bits of grey blotting papei 
but delicious, once you have bee: 
seduced by the spirit of Mexicar 
corn. 


AFTERWARD there was mucl 
talk . . . good talk! We all had 
triends in common now back in 
Canada. It was most happy. Some 
time late in the evening we men 
tioned the Corridos. the little tra 
ditional songs we had loved s 


much in Monterey. Antonio and 


Salvador slipped out the door an 
came back with guitars. 

How can I tell you how it was 
to sit there listening to their songs 
Mexicans sing and joy pours out o! 
them like sunlight. They smile 
Their teeth are beautiful in thei 
dark faces. And their voices arc 
full of love. Not love in the cinem 
sense of the word, but love in the 
sense of the evening, the goodness 
of life. of comradeship, of the 
beauty which is Mexico. It al 
comes out. 


There were little songs that told 


stories. Much like the Calypsos 
Juan Charrasqueado (Johnnie Scar 
tace) and Madrid. 
over the country and heard wu 
every litthe bar and cantina. 

The evening went quickly. Every 
one sang. When it was late Antoni 
decided that we must stay the nigh 
in his house while he and Salvado 


favorites al 


went down the hill to the house otf 


Antonio’s mother. There was 

little moment, at the last, wher 
French and Spanish and Canadiat 
languages all strove valiantly to ex 
press what was in the heart of eact 


SALVADOR interpreted for al 
He rose softly from his chair ani 
began to sing sweetly and haunt 
ingly a little ancient sacred-sounc 
ing tune. He sang as h 
walked slowly dow 
the length of the roor 
sull watching us ove 
one shoulder .. . stl 
smiling, just a little. H 
pushed open the gal 
and singing, disappea 
ed into the dark garde! 

“That is La Benedi 
said Anton! 

“Sleep we 


cion” 
quietly. 
mis amigos. | wi 
come tor you at eigl 
o'clock in the mornin 
and we will go dow 
into Mexico together 


TAO RE ONERSOROREERSERDEREESERESRREEESESEREESOESESEREOEEROESSEESESSESSESSREOSODEDESESERSSESCSOSESEESSSERESEDES (HEC ERESSSEESSEESENOOHESSROSEESSSSESSSDSSOSSSEESSEROSESSESSRSHUDSSSESE SEE HSEE BET SRSeREEES HT” 

















SATURDAY NIGHT 





British Ballet 


and Kashions 


\FTER UNPRECEDENTED TRIUMPHS in New York, the Sadlers’ 
Wells Company will come to Canada. Canadian premiere takes place in 
foronto Nov. 24, when the gala opening night will be sponsored by 
1 Toronto Women’s Press Club. Montreal balletomanes will see them 
ter. For their American and Canadian tour, the ballerinas of this 
tuished British Company have been provided with off-stage ward 

ohes by Britain’s top designers. Some of the clothes are shown on this 
ve. Idea of linking British art with British commerce was conceived 
Editor of The Ambassador, Britain’s export journal for fashions 


d textiles. 


sketches, reading from top of page: Cinnamon, black striped 


by Worth .. . Donegal tweed coat with wool fringe, by Digby 
Mort . Grey and pink reversible satin cocktail dress, by Bianca 
Mos Elephant grey woollen suit, by Victor Stiebel 


hotographs: Margot Fonteyn (upper right), ballerina, wears 
| stiff black brocaded satin. Three-tiered skirt is cut shorter in 
Bianca Mosca... . Moira Shearer (right), one of the world’s 
lancers, dons a coat of heavy green wool. It has a full belted 

Yauch Wide collar which is pulled round the head. By Mattli 
the ¢ orps de Ballet (below) at rest during rehearsals on ihe 


lag the Roval Opera House, Covent Garden 
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—Ray Munro, Vancouve Dove Bonner, Winnipeg—Trevor-Deutsch 


ICH TREAT Saturday night for two Vancouver Steadies AN AFTERWARDS snack in Winnipeg: a school dance in M 4 
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School Dating ts Expensree — But Heck’. 


by Margaret E. Ness 








| LAIN ot too much to nm of tod few ‘steudies We seldon tirst a show, then somethin 
He's ot cons ( spendthritt to movies but we are quite and later on a dance—not t : 
Vance he savs, “if he spends up to $12.00 keen about dances.” plex a night at a After t 
his girl Naturally the various cities. and we like to eat somewhere that M 
His nenses were ven residential districts within those ent. We often visit Chinato 
oe ca C7 5 ties, Varv as to the number of dates A bright spot on the boy 
fc cho ? that constitute a week's program. St horizon is evident “Twirp 
d Joh NB, and Saskatoc both flatl A St. John lad explains tl 
state that dat is done on | day period when “t women 
' : d Saturd iwht th just) the ed to pav. Dur this t 
casion special event cutting in on weeks in the Fa! tr cirls t 
' t ( tudies his is prob plete control financially. The R 
} | { th mo oO CSS ’ ) | ul | transpo tutor { Spo 
i \ ost ties. Of cours Steadies™ do finances on dates. Some 
4 VW \ hat n I \ \ t "rls W \) do I rel sked 4 
t | . | ) Saturd t date, pra certain! pr t Pwirp 
t ! hat 1 ae Evider V schools in otner c 
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‘er who explains that, when his 
un out, he divulges this fact 
girl. “Often,” he says, “she 
ers to go Dutch with me.” But 
rls do not carry consideration 
point of Dutch-dating. “I'd 
tay home than do that,” con- 
ne Winnipeg girl. “It’s too 
the pride.” 
ix boys don’t like to go 
They'd rather listen to the 
the girl’s home. 
sronto lad says that sharing 
has almost disappeared. 
would be blacklisted if he 
girl out on a Dutch Treat.” 
modifies the sweeping state- 
saying that Dutch is possible 
vo are going “steady”. From 
n. Ont., comes further con- 
n. “A couple going steady 
splits any expensive nights 
they have.” 


t Snacks 


urday date revolves around a 
ran informal dance. The cost 
novie-evening naturally varies 
e admission charge but in- 
candy for in-the-show nibbling 
eal snack afterwards. Toronto 
typical movie date at $2.05 
60 cents for the late snack 
il says a minimum of $1.50 
over a vear, the Saturday 
sets the squirer back around 
night 
it's expensive but what else 
do?” shrug Winnipeg seven- 
olds. They admit it some 
takes considerable — penny 
to cover a movie and danc- 
the same night. But it’s often 
One lad. newly in love, con- 
had stopped smoking tem- 
tor the cause. Hardest hit, of 
are the bovs who are trving 
an impression. That runs into 
as many places as possible 
evening and that runs away 
ney 
mal dances at the school or at 
en-age Club are well within 
‘ly budget and many couples 
antage of these. As a Hamil- 
“Ordinary 
| dances are 30 cents a person 
not expensive. One dollar 
cents should see an escort 
the evening—admission 60 
treetcar fare 25 cents, and 
nts for a snack afterwards.” 
school dances (informal) 
cents per couple, with 50 
usual admission to other 


clubs. 


ient President says: 


there are about 


ilar school dances in the 


ebec City 


\ boy bringing a girl pays 50 
d pays a dime for a coke. 
ents are free so the dance 

With bus fare 
ps something to eat at the 
ntain afterwards, the most 

i spend would be $1.50.” 


school and club~ dances 


1 60 cents. 


the natural rallying places 
en-agers. Especially as they 
on the slim pocketbook. In 
s this does not prove to be 
Winnipeg's teen canteens 

10 cents—report a falling 
onage within the last two 
lost of the kids go there 


there is nothing else to 





do,” confirms one girl whose date- 
book is a closely packed one. 
However, if expenses have to be 
kept down, scnool dances and clubs 
are the answer. Or perhaps the girl 
is. A Hamilton Student President 
says: “Dating can be divided into two 
classes—those girls who attend high 
school and those who don’t. The lat- 
ter usually are not too keen about 
high school dances, with the result 
that their escorts take them some- 
where else—always more expensive 
If it were just movie and party 
dates, the average Canadian boy 
could make out fairly well in regulat- 
ing his weekly budget. Most boys 
earn around $4.00 a week working 
part-time in groceterias, departmental 
stores and delivering parcels. Even if 
this has to cover snacks at the school 
cafeteria during school hours as well 
as the dates, four dollars is not too 
high a figure for the average student 
to spend. f 
It is the formal dance—or dances 
—that make the inroad. As a Toronto 
Student President laments: “A formal 
dance will mean about two or three 
weeks of skimping for most boys.” 


in the 
depending on 


Tickets to the dance range 
neighborhood of $2.00, 
the orchestra hired. Canada isn't un- 
animous on the corsage question, 
however. The Victoria Student Presi- 
dent feels that the occasion warrants 
one. But from Winnipeg comes the 
report that the teen-age social life is 
rarely formal, which “eliminates 
*. Where corsages are part of 
the dance expenses, right from Monc- 
ton to Victoria, the average amount 
paid is around $2.50. This is decided- 
lv lower than in Eastern U.S. high 
schools where a recent survey showed 
that a $7.00 orchid was the rule in 


seven Out of ten cases 


corsages 


In Halifax there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for “big” nights, such as night 
clubs, etc. But Halifax comes up with 
figures for a formal dance that are as 
high, or higher than others. Tickets 
$3.00 a couple, $3.00 for corsage 
$3.00 at one of the late open eating 
spots and taxi fare. 


The Money Goes 


After the dance the “dream date” 
needs some sustenance and how much 
that dep! etes the pocketbook de pends 
entirely on the girl. Some are content 
with a restaurant snack from 75 cents 
to $2.00; others, as in es are 
inclined to go on to elaboré > places 
“tor Chinese food at about $3 ae 
Modern teen-age dating is indeed 
expensive but the bebop youngsters 
themselves seem to be the least con- 
cerned. Wiener 
jaunts have short lived popularity, and 


roasts and bicycle 
the teen-agers revert to the money- 
consuming schedule of movies, danc- 
ing and roller-skating. Only the more 
unsophisticated crowd are content 
with the pushed-back rugs, the hot 
dogs and the coke of a house party 


The week’s allowance or the week’s 


hard earned money 


as one Vancouver swain says: “I’ve 


goes quickly. But 


got a week ahead of me with no 
a What a hairy outlook! But I 
hink I'll ask her for a date next week 


he 1) t Ii) 
end Ashes to asnes, dust to dust 
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ie or an informal dance. The cost 
1@ Movie-evening naturally varies 
the admission charge but in- 
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do,” confirms one girl whose date- 
book is a closely packed one. 

However, if expenses have to be 
kept down, scnool dances and clubs 
are the answer. Or perhaps the girl 


is. A Hesailion Student President 


says: “Dating can be divided into two 
classes—those girls who attend high 
school and those who don’t. The lat- 
ter usually are not too keen about 
high school dances, with the result 
that their escorts take them some- 


where else—always more expensive.” 

If it were just movie and party 
dates, the average Canadian boy 
could make out fairly well in reculat- 
ing his weekly budget. Most boys 
earn around $4.00 a week working 
part-time in groceterias, department ul 
stores and annedia parcels. Even if 
this has to cover snacks at the school 
cafeteria during school hours as well 
as the dates, four dollars 
high a figure for the average student 
to spend. : 

It is the formal dance—or dances 

-that make the inroad. As a Toronto 
Student President laments: “A formal 
dance will mean about two or three 
weeks of skimping for most boys.” 


is not too 


Tickets to the dance range in the 
neighborhood of $2.00, depending on 
the orchestra hired. Canada isn't un- 
animous on the question, 
however. The Victoria Student Presi- 
dent feels that the 
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occasion warrants 
But from Winnipeg comes the 
report that the teen-age social life is 
rarely formal, which 
corsages”. Where corsages are part of 
the dance expenses, right from Monc- 
ton to Victoria, the 
paid is around $2.50. This is decided 
ly lower than in Eastern U.S. high 
schools where a recent survey showed 
that a $7.00 orchid was the rule 


seven out of ten cases. 
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average amount 


In Halifax there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for nights, such as night 
clubs, etc. But Halifax comes up with 


“bio” 


figures for a formal dance that are as 


high, or higher than others. Tickets 
3.00 a couple, $3.00 for corsage, 


$3.00 at one of the late open eating 
spots and taxi fare. 


The Money Goes 


After the dance the “dream date” 
needs some sustenance and how much 
that depletes the pocketbook depends 
entirely on the girl. are content 
with a restaurant widak from 


to $2.00; others, as in 


Some 
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Housecoat, 
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FLANNEL 54 
Do your own dressmaking with i 
Viyella—the lightweight English Flan e 
nel in authentic Scottish Tartans ~ 
They will tailor better, look better 







and last longer and wash and wash 


and wash without shrinking 


The British Fashion Fabricthat Wearsand Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
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@ Jasper ware is probably the best known of Josioh 4 
Wedgwood’s many discoveries. This tea-pot is a delicate green 
with white hand-applied decoration in relief. The classical ~ 
sacrifice figure was modelled by John Flaxman. It was made % 
at Etruria in 1790 and is now in the Wedgwood Museum, 





IN A FEW MINUTES 
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FOOD: 
Your Christmas Cake 


NOW. IF EVER, is the time to make 
your Christmas cake. The Christmas 
cake is a major project, not something 
to be run up just before Santa Claus 
has one foot down the chimney. 


White Christmas Cake 


This is a very elegant white fruit 
cake which can be used tor an “open 
house” evening after Christmas. [t can 
be baked in a 10-inch tube pan, but 
we choose to divide the mixture be- 
tween the large and medium-sized cake 
tins of the set of three (Christmas 
cake tins). The evening betore the 
day you make the cake you do the 
necessary fruit preparation. 

‘4 Ib. almonds (3 cups) 

‘4 |b. candied cherries 

'2 Ib. candied citron peel diced 
1 |b. white or bleached raisins 
(1'2 cups) 

's Ib. candied pineapple or 1! 2 
cups, well drained diced canned 
pineapple 

Blanch almonds in boiling water. 
remove skins and split in half length- 
wise (some almonds come apart very 
obligingly of their own accord). It 
isn't necessary to cut the almonds any 
smaller since they will slice nicely in 
the cake if left this size. Cut cherries 
in to two or three slices depending 
upon size. Use the prepared diced 
citron peel and buy it as green in color 
as possible. Wash the raisins and let 
dry overnight on paper towelling. 
Slice candied pineapple in thin strips 
or, if using canned pineapple, drain 
overnight. 

Grease and line with two layers ot 
heavy brown paper (also thoroughly 
greased with unsalted fat or salad oil) 
the large and medium-sized Christmas 
cake tins, or one 10-inch diameter 
4-inch deep-tube cake pan. 

Betore retiring for the night remove 
butter, eggs and shortening trom the 
refrigerator. 

The next day 

Sift and measure 4 cups bread flow 


Ps 


TO MAKE A HEARTY MEALTIME 


(all purpose). Mix 42 cup with the 
prepared fruits and nuts in a large 
bowl. (Use your hands, please.) 
Assemble the remaining ingredients 

‘4 cup butter 

‘4 cup shortening 

| tbsp. almond extract 

2 cups granulated sugar 

6 egg yolks 

'2 cup milk 

'2 cup brandy 

6 egg whites 

| tsp. cream of tartar 
Set oven at 275 degrees F.—very slow 


Cream butter and shortening until 
well blended. Add almond extract and 
then work in the sugar gradually unti| 
mixture is light and fluffy. Beat egg 
volks slightly with a fork and add 
gradually to shortening mixture, beat- 
ing well after each addition. Combine 
milk and brandy and add alternately 
to butter mixture with the remaining 
3!> cups flour. : 

Beat egg whites until foamy and 
add cream of tartar. Continue beating 
until whites will hold their shape but 
are not stiff. 

Add batter to fruits and nuts and 
mix thoroughly. (Use both hands 
again, please—messy but necessary.) 
Fold in egg whites and pour batter in 
prepared cake tins or tin. 


The Baking 


Place a pan of water on the lowest 
rack in oven and place second rack 
in middle position. Arrange cakes near 
front of oven. Bake the medium-sized 
cake 2 hours and large one 3 hours 
Replenish water in pan in oven when 
needed. Don’t forget this pan of water 

it makes a big difference to the 
texture and moistness of your cake 

When cakes are baked let cool be- 
fore removing trom tin. Allow them 
to become cold before wrapping in 
Wax paper and storing in crock or 
tightly covered tin box. 

These cakes weigh a little over ¢ 
pounds and cost approximately (ingre- 
dients only) $3.60, or about 60 cents 
per pound. 


FREAT combine tins of tomate in 


hee? soups. Use 1 1042 oz. can condensed tomato soup, 1 11 oz. can conde ise: 


heef soup. Mix soups together well. Slowly add 2 cans water (using soup ca? 


5 


measure), Stirring constantly. Heat, but do not boil. This makes five ser: ns 
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When these plump whole kernels of 


, es ; 
tresh-picked corn come to dinner, they bring their 


own flavor-mates with them. For Niblers Brand 
Mexicorn is whole kernel corn with sweet 
red and green peppers added. A gay 


surprise in eating—tfor tonight! 


Listen to the Fred Waring Show on NBC 
every Saturday morning for the Green Giant 


Canada Limited, Tecumseh, On 


SN November 8, 1949 sje 


LOOK FOR THE JOLLY } 
GREEN GIANT ON THE LABEL 


Cuil 
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FOOD: 
Your Christmas Cake 


NOW. IF EVER, is the time to make 
your Christmas cake. The Christmas 
cake is a major project, not something 
to be run up just before Santa Claus 
has one foot down the chimney. 


White Christmas Cake 


This is a very elegant white truit 
cake which can be used for an “open 
house” evening after Christmas. It can 
be baked in a 10-inch tube pan, but 
we choose to divide the mixture be- 
tween the large and medium-sized cake 
tins of the set of three (Christmas 
cake tins). The evening betore the 
day you make the cake you do the 
necessary fruit preparation. 

‘4 Ib. almonds (3 cups) 

‘4, Ib. candied cherries 

2 Ib. candied citron peel diced 
1+ |b. white or bleached raisins 
(1'2 cups) 

's Ib. candied pineapple or 1) 2 
cups, well drained diced canned 
pineapple 

Blanch almonds in boiling water. 
remove skins and split in half length- 
wise (some almonds come apart very 
obligingly of their own accord). It 
isn’t necessary to cut the almonds any 
smaller since they will slice nicely in 
the cake if left this size. Cut cherries 
in to two or three slices depending 
upon size. Use the prepared diced 
citron peel and buy it as green in color 
as possible. Wash the raisins and let 
dry overnight on paper towelling. 
Slice candied pineapple in thin strips 
or. if using canned pineapple. drain 
overnight. 

Grease and line with two layers ot 
heavy brown paper (also thoroughly 
greased with unsalted fat or salad oil) 
the large and medium-sized Christmas 
cake tins, or one 10-inch diamete! 
4-inch deep-tube cake pan. 

Before retiring tor the night remove 
butter, eggs and shortening trom the 
refrigerator. 

The next day 

Sift and measure 4 cups bread flow 


€ 


TO MAKE A HEARTY MEALTIME 


(all purpose). Mix 42 cup with the 
prepared fruits and nuts in a large 
bowl. (Use your hands, please.) 
Assemble the remaining ingredients 
‘4 cup butter 
*4 cup shortening 
tbsp. almond extract 
cups granulated sugar 
6 egg yolks 
'> cup milk 
'2 cup brandy 
6 egg whites 
1 tsp. cream of tartar 


| 
a 


Set oven at 275 degrees F.—very siow 


Cream butter and shortening until 
well blended. Add almond extract and 
then work in the sugar gradually until 
mixture is light and fluffy. Beat egg 
volks slightly with a fork and add 
gradually to shortening mixture, beat- 
ing well after each addition. Combine 
milk and brandy and add alternately 
to butter mixture with the remaining 
31> cups flour. ‘ 

Beat egg whites until foamy and 
add cream of tartar. Continue beating 
until whites will hold their shape but 
are not stiff. 

Add batter to truits and nuts and 
mix thoroughly. (Use both hands 
again, please—messy but necessary.) 
Fold in egg whites and pour batter in 
prepared cake tins or tin. 


The Baking 


Place a pan of water on the lowest 
rack in oven and place second rack 
in middle position. Arrange cakes near 
front of oven. Bake the medium-sized 
cake 2 hours and large one 3 hours 
Replenish water in pan in oven when 
needed. Don’t forget this pan of wate 

it makes a big difference to the 
texture and moistness of your cake 

When cakes are baked let cool be- 
fore removing trom tin. Allow them 
to become cold betore wrapping in 
Wax paper and storing in crock or 
tightly covered tin box. 

These cakes weigh a little over ¢ 
pounds and cost approximately (ingre 
dients only) $3.60, or about 60 cents 
per pound. 





FREAT combine tins of tomate in 


heeft soups. Use 1 1042 oz. can condensed tomato soup, 1 11 oz. can conde se 
heeft soup. Mix soups together well. Slowly add 2 cans water (using soup can as 


measure), Stirring constantly. Heat, but do not boil. This makes five sers ns 
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When these plump whole kernels of 
LOOK FOR THE JOLLY 
GREEN GIANT ON THE LABEL 


1 1 


fresh-picked corn come to dinner, they bring their 





Niblds 
eviCOrL 


Canada Limited, Tee bh On . « « Also packe f Ni Brand x ' ( 


own flavor-mates with them. For Niblets Brand 
Mexicorn is whole kernel corn with sweet 

red and green peppers added. A gay 

1 ' 


Surprise in eating—for tonigl 


cae Mn Ge 


Listen to the Fred Waring Show on NBC 
sel every Saturday morning for the Green Giant 
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Nature meant 
us to look natural and 

be comfortable. and in founda- 
tions by NATURES RIVAL.* her 
handiwork is displayed to best advan- 

Note how this corselette 

700) diminishes the waistline and 
provides a smooth unbroken plane from 
hem to yvouthfully-molded  bustline. 


Peach only. in medium and large bust 


and two leneths. 
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HAT, shoes, handbag look like fine leather suede; are moderately price 


INNOVATIONS 


Now You Can Have It 


“ETIQUETTE IN CANADA”, the 
only exhaustive national “Blue Book 
of Social Usage”. There are chapters 
covering such diverse topics as “Open 
ings of Parliament’, “Children’s Pat 
ties’, and forms of address. This ts a 
completely rewritten) postwat edition 
(price $5.00) Its by Gertrude 
Pringle, published by McClelland and 
Stewart 


® Nylon varn, for the knit one-purl 
two set. Spun trom nylon staple fibre, 
the new 100 per cent nylon yarn looks 
and feels like wool. But it won't shrink 
or stretch. Prettv sweaters can be 
dropped into the washing machine, 
and then dried Iving flat—even over 
the direct heat of a radiator, which 
cuts down the drying time. Color 
range of the new varn runs the whole 
gamut from delicate pastels to the 
richer tones and blacks and browns 


B Pillows made of latex foam (a form 
of rubber) The pillow is) molded 
latex, not inflated. It is easily com- 
pressed, yet automatically springs back 
to its smooth, pillow shape. Can be 
hand washed and takes very little time 
to dry 


@ A little kitchen stove for the girl 
child who likes to “keep house”. With 
it the youngster can duplicate almost 
everything Mother does on her own 
big range-—except, of course, actually 
cook. The storage drawer pulls out, 
the oven door opens, power switches 


turn and the hands on the “cloc} 


movable. Pots and pans are 
The range is sturdily made of she 
metal lithographed in kitchen c 


@® Fabric that resembles fine 
suede. Spot. stain and shine 

it Will withstand severe brus! 
people who dreamed it up 
easily cleaned. Steam from 
spout has been found effective 
cleaning and raising the nap 
comes flattened. The simulated suc 
is made by a process of binding 
nute rayon particles to select 
bases with a special adhesive « 

It will be used to make m 


priced hats, shoes, handbags 


@ Crib bumper pad which ath 
baby not only protection fron) bun 
but also from drafts. Reversible 
made of quilted) plastic, tl 
piece bumper pad is easily cleane 
with a damp cloth. Available in p 
or blue 


@ Electric waffle and bacon 
can keep you abreast with hx wil 
out using an extra utensil eg 
can be used for frying bacon or egy 
or, by screwing on waffle p!.te 
can have vour waffles, or, and here 
the easy part, by turning back the lf 
you can make an extra p'at ind ¢ 
both. The top has a handle wal 
When top is turned over, becomes 4 
rest and keeps top in horizontal po 
tion as extra plate. There is even 
indentation for the bacon drip to rua 
off the plate into the drip pan which 
comes with the electric grill. 
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4. Wear the proper size and last of 
shoe and the proper size of sock or 
stocking, which should be half an 
inch longer than the longest toe. 












































5. Limber your feet at intervals— 
wiggle your toes, and rotate your feet 
from the ankle to keep muscles 
supple. 

6. Don’t get your feet needlessly 
wet and don't let them stay damp 
from perspiration. 

7. Cultivate good posture, give your 
feet good support, walk toes straight 
ahead. 

8. Examine your own and your 
children’s feet frequently 

9. When feet need attention, con- 
sult a qualitied doctor and don't de- 
pend on your own or vour family’s 
“cae knowledge and treatments. 





—Lenther 
10. Wear the right type of shoe for 
SHOR | CUT to good hair grooming. S 
everV activity. 
BEAL TY: B@ Guillaume, of Parts, calls his newest 


Walkie Talkie coiffure “Repartee”. The hair is worn 


short and brought forward trom a 


CARE OF THE FEET 1s vital: well centre part which carries down to the 
c or feet are healthy feet. Here nape of the neck. It is particularly 
¢ rules for foot health effective with the long earrings now 


Vash feet frequently; dry thor- se much in the fashion picture. 


‘ * foot powder. 
ind use foot powde @ The Magic Iron is part of a salon 


Never wear the same pair of treatment available in Canada now 
shoes two days in’ succession and [he tiny iron is used to smooth away 
change both stockings and shoes once lines on face and throat, and bring a 
or twice a day. “milky” beauty to all types of skin. 

Cut toenails straight across but Heat of the iron is scientifically con- 
not shorter than the surrounding trolled to maintain constant tempera- 
flesh of the toe ture. 


HEUER OREO OREN SOOO ROR ORE RESET ES OR ESRD SESE SR ESSOSEESESSESOSSEREFRSESSERSESESSESSESOR TES ESESESSOOSESEESEESSSECUS EEE OROHO ESHER ER OR EREEE 














Brain-Teaser: 
ead f Wallin’: 
, , 
Ready anc tHlin’é 
ACROSS 1, 4 3 
ay h er of See! serpe 7 
Y zo > US.A with t 4 
: to be washer 5, 5 ) ’ n! 
ancestor bec t € ur idea is to \ it at this ) . 
stant h Eve, but do 8 7. Bilge lies aro t to be taken. (¢ : ei 
| ° D ne FE 8 t dollar in ircul ion is some- oe 
1 Ow Canada 6. 6 $9 
5 rt Thin Ma ‘ 
ke 1” Oh, g Va 4 
Ve ‘ he ( 7 1é 
. e 18 
? 4, 2 3. 4 i + 
; DOWN a 
, wt v tof 2e 
rate Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 
= Master of the 
un Rv 
5 I ened 
in Alligator 
n re 
I ' 
Toehold 
C t ted 
Commotion 
W Drive 
£ Se e 1 across 
€or DOWN Want a dish that's ideal 
ere Sanit For a bound-to-please meal? 
re oF mender To prepare it surely is no bother. 
id di , ’ 
ot h It's a supper that's super 
mes 2 And—more to the point— 
ye ee oe Saves money, saves trouble, saves mother. 
en an Insect 
o run Dodgers 
hich Romeo Now in 15-o0z. 20-oz. and 28-oz. sizes. 
whit Coil 
N h 
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INTRODUCING 
THE KENWOOD 


in the latest home 


decorating shades 


KENWOO)) 








—Gordon Jarre 


4 DESIGN hegins to take shape from a pewter sheet. Mrs. Stokes works at hom 


HANDICRAFTS: 


Pewter Is Her Medium 


I'WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO a 
voung girl came to Canada from 
I ngland. As a schoolgirl she had made 
brooches of pewter and “Ruskin” 
stones. But she didn’t bring her tools— 
knitting needle, screw driver and 
etching tool. She'd put them behind 
her. She was to be a kindergarten 
teacher at Havergal College and she 
wanted to see Canada 

Iwo years of teaching, a business 
course, two office jobs, and she went 
to visit relatives near Saskatoon. There 
She took a position, met and married 
Harry Stokes, an insurance salesman. 

Her girlhood pewter work was still 
forgotten. But in 1933 Mr. and Mrs. 
Stokes returned to England for a trip. 
Rooting among her treasures stored 
at home, Marjorie Stokes came upon 
her pewter equipment and thought it 
might be fun to bring it back with 
her 

Back in Saskatoon, she started 
making pewter brooches again, as a 
hobby 

In 1937 Mr. and Mrs. Stokes went 
back to England, as they thought for 
good. But by the next vear they want- 
ed to return to Canada. Western crop 
failures and drought decided them on 
remaining East. They settled in Toron- 
to and Mrs. Stokes took samples of 
her pewter jewellery to the Guild of 
All Arts 

It was during the trip to England 
they found the cases full of “Ruskin” 


stones in a shop window. For three 
generations these stones were cr ited 
by the Taylor family in Lichfield. But 
in 1936 William Taylor died without 
revealing to anyone the secret formula 
by which the beautiful colors were 
“shot” into the stones. The factory 
closed and these were some o the 
last of the “Ruskin” stones. Martorie 
Stokes bought about 1,000 of them 
all different shapes, sizes and colors 

Through the Guild of All Arts 


orders began to come in for Mrs 


Stokes’s original jewellery. It was at 
this time that she began to think of 
combining pewter and glass. The 
difficulty was in getting them to stick 


together 

Then came the war. The Guild was 
turned over to the Government and 
the Marjorie Stokes Pewtercratt was 
put in the hands of an agency 

For five war years Mr. Stokes in- 
spected metals in a factory. He came 
in contact with formulae and moulds 
After the war he experimented with 
pewter and glass and came up with 
a formula that did the trick. 

By now the pewter jewellery was 
on sale in swanky summer resorts as 
well as such hotels as the Emp! ss In 
Victoria. Orders were coming in too 
fast for Mrs. Stokes to cope with them 
alone. It was decided that Mr. Stokes 
should become part of the business 
and handle the home company 

Now they show their “lines” at the 
two Gift Shows held yearly in Toronto 
and they get enough business to keep 
them happily busy until the nes 





BUTTERFLY DECOR, wings touched with colored stones, encircles glass plate 
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Perso! alities: 


Prince Rupert's Leading Lady 


by Lynn Harrington 


LAST \ EAR, the Business and Pro- 
Women’s Clubs of Canada 


tessic 
select Nora Arnold as their “Wom- 
an of ‘ec Year.” It was little surprise 
to the eople of Prince Rupert. They 
had e it three times in the city 
elect 


“A, for my money,” said one of 
the a’ rmen, “she can be Mayor for 
the re of her life.” But Mrs. Arnold 


has ; yunced her retirement at the 
end o this year. She feels it’s advis- 
able t ive Way to a younger person. 


Mr Arnold wasn’t looking for bou- 
quets © hen she first ran for mayor and 
was e ected by a slender margin of 
four es. She was merely perform- 
ing a public duty. Like many of her 


countr’ men, English-born Nora Rivett 
Arno) has a Keen sense of civic re- 
spons ity. 

AT 1 nimble wit. Elected Prince 
Rupert's first lady, she commented, 
‘England always prospered under a 
queen. Maybe Prince Rupert will, too, 
nde lady Mayor.” 

The words were practically prophet- 


ic, for Prince Rupert has grown dur- 
regime to BC’s fourth city, 
with « population of over 10,000, and 

‘ emarkable record in public 
sers Mrs. Arnold, now in her third 
vear Her Worship, learned the ropes 

four previous years on the City 
Cou As Mavor, one of her first 
acts s to cut her own salary. 

I the verv beginning, Nora Ar- 
nok is been enthusiastic about 
Prince Rupert. She came in 1919 from 
her | e in Wellingsborough, North- 

oe. 1 keep 


for a Vear 


house for her 
She staved three 


ve Even in those days. one job was 
not « igh. She took a teaching posi- 
tron town 

Her teaching ended with her mar- 
mage to George Arnold, owner of a 
rea tate and insurance firm. His 


sudden death in 1936 left her to carry 
business. She studied law and 


got her commission as a notary public. 

| ) See Many instances of where 
rot siness and teaching have been 
valuable in public life,” she remarked. 


—cP 


TAXI RIVERS resent Mrs. Arnold. 


“But even so, I was simply tongue-tied 
when I became an alderman. Now I 
can run off a speech like turning on a 
tap. 

Good thing, for in a single week she 
often has to make a speech every day. 
One week she was called upon ‘to in- 
augurate the Salvation Army Rally on 
the Sunday, open Education Week on 
Monday, open an oil station Tuesday, 
address the Gyro Club on Wednesday. 
exchange port visits with a sea captain 
on Thursday, Friday . . . can’t remem- 
ber. But Saturday she presided at a 
church bazaar. She gets all the chores 
of the average mayor, plus those of 
the Mayor’s wife. 

The distaff side has done well for 
the town: in fact, brought it a lot of 
favorable publicity. “Best man we ever 
had for mayor,” said a young business 
man. f 7 

But the taxi-driver’s gripe is the 
warmest compliment of all, back- 
handed though it is. For half an hour, 
this disgruntled individual polished his 
cab and held forth on her shortcom- 
ings as Mayor. What Mrs. Arnold had 
termed “exceedingly loval cooperation 
of the City Council.” he labelled 
“hand-in-glove with the cops.” 

“Now I don't know Mrs. Arnold 
personal from a_hole-in-the-ground,” 
he warned. “But she sure gives us cab 
drivers a rough deal I don’t care 
where you go, cabbies are always 
peddling something, usually liquor, 
ain't thev? Well, here you can’t do 
nothin’—-can’t hardly turn around in 
the street without being pinched.” 

His listener made clucking sounds. 

“I figger if we had a man for mayor, 
he'd sort of understand more. Seems 
as if Mrs. Arnold don’t want this city 
to have no night life. But Rupert’s a 
voung folks’ town.” His wet chamois 
squeaked across the windshield. 

“But, ah, you can’t argue. The 
smartest Vancouver lawver on boot- 
legging charges couldn't win a single 
case up here last year — kangaroo 
court. And you know how crazy the 
Indians are for liquor — get lots of 
money in the fishing season, and it’s 
easy come, easy go. They won't come 
back here no more to spend their 
money after being pinched for being 
drunk last vear. Ask any cab driver, 
and he'll tell vou the same.” 

Mrs. Arnold took on extra duties 
even during the crowded war years. 
She was appointed to take charge of 
alien enemy property in the Prince 
Rupert area. “Lean over backwards 
to give the Japanese a fair and honest 
deal” were the instructions she receiv- 
ed—and carried out. 

Her Worship doesn’t underestimate 
the value of friendship in personal or 
in public life. She belongs to the Cana- 
dian Club, the Soroptimists, and is on 
the executive of the Union of BC 
Municipalities, a body which carries 
no little weight with the Provincial 
Legislature. Since she was chosen their 
leading lady for 1948, need it be add- 
ed that she is also a member of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 
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FRESH CORN 


Now you can buy vacuum packed tresh corn 


at an economical price. The tender, golden 
kernels are whisked cleanly from the cob and 
swiftly vacuum sealed in cans bearing Garden 
Patch Brand Corn labels. All the peerless flav- 
our is captured and retained, awaiting the 
magic touch of a can opener to release its 
golden goodness for your table. 


Look for Garden Patch Brand Fresh Corn on 
your grocer’s shelves. You'll find this vacuum 
packed corn so easy to serve, so delicious to 
eat — and so easy on the purse. Buy several 
cans of Garden Brand today—it's a must ¥, 


on any shopping list. 


Prepared by the packers of Niblets Brand Corn 
and Green Giant Brand Peas 


FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED, TECUMSEH, ONT. 
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are the signature of our import collection ... buttons 
in twos and triplicate defining the silhouette, lending static accent to the 
new, softer, bloused lines to be seen now at EATON S 





Fashions: 


Ballerinas as Model; 
by Victoria Chappelle 


SOME OF LONDON’S bes -knowp 
dressmakers and _ wholesal:  dreg 
houses will scan every pho.ograph, 
read every report which give. detaij 
of the off-stage appearances in Canaq, 
of the ballerinas and dancers b. \onginy 
to the famous Sadler’s Well. Balj 
Company. For these thirty-ni: e harg. 
working dancers are also u official 
ambassadresses of British ‘| shion 
They arrive in Canada late in *sovem. 
ber. 

The clothes to be worn by ‘ne fou 
ballerinas — Margot Fonteyn. Moir, 
Shearer, Pamela May and Be: | Gre 
—have been made by the elevin men. 
bers of the Society of Inco: porate 
London Fashion Designers. The dresses 
and tailored suits in the wardrobes oj 
girls in the corps de ballet are typica 
of good “off-the-peg” outfits to be 
bought at any high-class London store 

But the great point of interest for 
the designers is that Canadian women 
will see these clothes actually in actio; 
so to speak, worn by people who have 
been taught control of every muscle 
not by mannequins in the confined 
space of a fashionable salon 

Canadians w 
probably notice 
that all the ba 


S lerinas prefer 
clothes with 
Sharply accented 
lines and colon 
which, although 


on the dark side 

are de¢ 
rich. Colors, like the mixture 
thunder-blue and black chosen 
Margot Fonteyn; the brown and black 
striped taffeta which Worth used fo: 
an evening gown for Pamela May; the 
bottle green worn by Moira Shearer 
as a foil for her red hair. 

Incidentally, the tradition that ba: 

lerinas must wear their hair long and 
smoothly brushed at all times has gone 
by the board. Riché, the famous Lor 
don coiffeur who designed special hat 
styles for these four, has persuaded 
them to adopt short hair styles off the 
stage. He solved the problem jor thei 


stage appearances by _ providing 

switches of long hair which are indi 

tinguishable from the dancers own 
Accustomed to clothes in whith 


they must move swiftly and without 
impediment, it is not surprising thi! 
the models chosen by the bullerinas 
are of the uncluttered type. Th. dinne! 
suits and even the informa! event 
gowns leave the feet free. | or this 
reason, perhaps, none of then | avore 
a very narrow skirt either fo day ° 
evening. 

Hip-length jackets too, eer lv 
or of the boxy type, are fa’ >red ® 
two of the dancers, usually as <n ext 
garment over a suit. Hardy A “les has 
made a hip-length model in b'.ck Ins 
tweed with a very full back «.d line 
with black fur for Margot © ontey? 
For her, too, Michael Sherar: lined 
white box-cloth jacket with bi ck se" 
skin coney which she will var ov 
a slim black woollen skirt. A »ractit# 
skirt in matching fur can be uttoned 
over the woollen one for tray ling 
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n flipped out of trap- 


wed. I decided that 
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the lighter side 
My Own Mouse Safari 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


EN I opened the cupboard a 
se jumped out and fled across 
floor. 
he two older cats had just 
hed their evening meal. The 
Maltese was washing her face. 
old Persian was cleaning her 
teeth with the inside of her 
‘ks, a habit the elderly fall into 
n they are past caring for ap- 
ances. 
Five cats in the house and a 
ise in the cupboard,” I said. 


seither paid any attention. The 


ian had lost even the race- 
ory of mouse-catching and 
Maltese was so idiotically ma- 
al that she was capable of 


pting a mouse and bringing it 


with the family. Both were de- 


ent from soft living. | went and 
nd a mouse-trap, baited it, and 


it down in the second drawer 
he cupboard. 

the morning I 
id the trap unsprung 
cheese, which had 


ge, Was partially 


trap had been badly 
and next night I at- 
ed the cheese firmly 


ly mouse, it seemed, 
w about that too. He r 
cheese and trap 

and dined frugally 

corner of Kenneth Roberts’ 


set the trap lightly “¥4) 
aa 


jaine Cookery.” 


tried a variety of other traps, 
out success. Emerson was safe 
igh in his aphorism about 
se-traps. No man ever succeed- 
n making a better mouse-trap 
his neighbor, they are all 
> on the same principle, and 
mouse had the principle down 
He could estimate danger to 
readth of a whisker and he was 
to take chances that would 
been mortal if they hadn’t 
based on the last refinement 
ilculation 


,ANDONED mousetraps and 
to mouse-seed. Mouse-seed, I 
een told, was irresistible to 
and after a grain or two they 
off and died accommodating- 
the backyard. I allowed my 
e a tablespoonful and spread 
iptingly. When I opened the 
‘r next morning I found he 
iten it all, tossing the husks 
the abandon of a five-year- 
iting peanuts in the movies. 
ent back to traps, concen- 
: this time on narrowing the 
| still further between daring 
ifety. I was beginning now 
e the uncomfortable feeling 
ng watched; and once when 
tht myself in the trap and 
Damn!” I was aware of a 
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minute snicker, too high-pitched 
for the human ear, but perfectly 
perceptible to the nerves. 

With a curious sense of being 
the baited rather than the baiter I 
took the experiment up to my 
room and finished it behind doors. 
That night I had a sort of animal- 
like nightmare in which the mouse 
set the traps while I fell into them. 
It was so upsetting that I crept 
downstairs at dawn to see how my 
experiment had worked out. 


THE CHEESE was gone and the 
trap was unsprung. I caught the 
sound of a snicker again and real- 
ized, with a chill recurrence of the 
nightmare, that my enemy must 
have sprung the trap, removed the 
bait, and then maliciously reset it. 
I couldn’t be sure by this time 
whether I had a mouse in the 
drawer, or a _ Disney 
drawing or the graduate 
of a technological insti- 
tute. 

I made one more at- 
tempt, however. This 
time I worked up a 
mouse-trap ol my own. 
It was designed on the 
principle of the lion-pit, 
l!) but since it wasn’t prac- 
a = iticail to cuta hole in the 


| = kitchen floor I rigged up 


a glass sealer with a 

wooden runway and a 
false top covered with rolled oats. 
I tried to give the setup the look of 
careless housekeeping which is con- 
genial to mice; but it is hard to 
imagine the landscape of a mouse 
and I could not have been very 
successful. Next morning I found 
the mouse had removed most of 
the rolled oats without falling into 
the trap—probably by sitting on 
the runway and flicking them off 
with his tail. 

Then one morning I heard a tiny 
scuffle in the second drawer. When 
I opened it I found my enemy in 
the trap, caught by the last quar- 
ter-inch of his tail. 

I had caught him fairly enough, 
according to rules we had both 
accepted. But when you have 
trapped an enemy who has shown 
himself audacious, wily, valiant 
and resourceful, you respect him 
for his quality, you don’t drown 
him in a pail of water. I took him 
trap and all to the back door and 
let him go free. 

Within a day or two he was 
back in the second drawer. He is 
now established as a member of 
the household. I feed him mouse- 
seed and on special occasions roll- 
ed oats and pablum, which he 
takes from a saucer. He avoids 
traps and has lost his taste for 
cheese. He has nothing but con- 
tempt for the cats. 
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tal Cream 


GOuURAUDO 





The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. 


Whue, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tam 
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EVERYTHING 
THAT'S 
GOOD 

INA 

GLOVE 








JOAN RIGBY 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Store MI. 4969 — Accessory Dept., MI. 7636 
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| The Products Of 
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@ LIMITED 
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Shown here is a giant Distillation Column —built by Canadian Vickers Limited for Dow 
Chemical of Canada, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. The background of the photograph gives some idea of the 
vastness of our Montreal plant =a huge workshop which is constantly humming 
with a wide variety of activities. 


The men of Canadian Vickers play a vital part in supplying machinery and equipment to such 
basic industries as Pulp and Paper, Mining, Fishing, Agriculture, Food.and Printing. 
Our unique experience and facilities place us in a position to design and manufacture almost 
iny type of machine. We would be happy to discuss your requirements —large or small, 


simple or complex —with you at any time, 
MONTREAL LS 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 


Rememter! If you Need It— Canadian Vickers Can Build It! 


SPECIAL MACHINES e INDUSTRIAL BOILERS 
MINING MACHINERY e INDUSTRIAL METAL WORK 
ENGINES e SHIPS 
MARINE MACHINERY 
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Business Front 


BU.K. Market Is Vital To Us 
-Soft Currency or Not 





“anadian Trade Has Stressed 
U.K. Then U.S. As Markets. 
A Middle Course Is Best. 


by Michael Barkway 


\NADA’S attitude to trade prob- 
ms swung like a pendulum in 
postwar years. 

liately after the war the Gov- 

was ‘emphasizing the impor- 

our overseas markets. Led 

Minister of Agriculture, offi- 

kesmen assured us that the 

irket for Canadian produce 

spec y but not exclusively agri- 

was in the United Kingdom 

gave the British large credits. Our 

tlowed across the Atlantic 

dy bothered very much who 

Vas ing tor them. We bought 

g we wanted from the Unit- 

States in a spending spree the like 
had never been seen. 

ain on our reserves led in- 

to the emergency exchange 

tion measures announced on 

by Mr. Abbott on Novem- 

1947, and subsequently ap- 

Parliament. This was when 

ilum started swinging the 


tmp} Changed 


rency of correcting our trade 
th the United States was so 
the concern for our danger- 
eted reserves so compelling 
that emphasis in Government 

t completely changed. Cred 
is t U.K. were suspended and 

t nphasis was on the U.S 


Mir S assured us that the import 
rest » would only be needed for 
few ynths, and the balance of 
with the U.S. did improve 

very q y. Throughout 1948 every- 
thing ed to be going along fine. 
In twi ynths of that year we even 
achieve favorable balance with the 
US. 7 lifting of the embargo on 
*Xports of meat, cattle and coarse 


grains (a hang-over from the first 
postwar period) released a wave of 
pent-up exports which coincided with 
the peak of the U.S. boom and the 
top price levels. 

It didn’t need Government state- 
ments to encourage the vague illusion 
that we could settle everything with 
our good neighbors to the “south. 
There was much talk about another 
deal on tariffs, and some people 
Started talking as though the U.S. and 
Canada had complementary econo- 


Mies 


Exports Off 


1949 is now bringing a corrective 
to the rosy illusions of 1948. The 
great upsurge of our exports to the 
U.S. has slackened off, and our im- 
ports trom the U.S. have gone on in- 
creasing. Our adverse balance with 
the U.S. on merchandise trade at the 
end of September (at $432 millions 
tor 9 months) was $167. millions 
worse than last vear. There’s no more 
talk about import controls coming off 
in a few months: the question is 
Whether we can manage without tresh 
controls. There’s no more talk about 
a new deal with the U.S. solving 
evervthing, though the third round of 
tariff negotiations due late next year 
should give some help to our exports. 
But there is a great deal of talk now 
about shoring up our sterling markets 

not with loans this time, but with 
purchases 

The pendulum is swinging back. 
Overseas markets are in the fashion 
again, and there is good reason why 
they should be. The U.S. market nev- 
er did offer the cure-all that some 
dreamers fancied, and large sections 
of the Canadian economy can never 
sell their surpluses on this continent. 

Indeed there is scarcely any Cana- 
dian irdustry, with the possible ex- 
ception of gold-mining, that could 
happily reconcile itself to complete 
dependence on the U.S. Some of 
them have come very near it. News- 
print is one; and if the volume of 
advertising in the U.S. were to drop 
off, even temporarily, the Canadian 


industry would be hard hit, particu- 
larly now that the Newfoundland 
mills are joining in the search for 
U.S. orders. Even the $20 millions 
that the sterling area spent on news- 
print in 1947-48 was a small safe- 
guard against fluctuations in U.S. 
demand. The industry would have 
liked a bigger one. 

The chances of the soft-currency 
countries being able to find enough 
dollars for our goods have to be bal- 
anced against the chances of the U.S. 
revolutionizing its attitude towards 
imports. The hazards are not all on 
one side. While manufactured goods 
face a forbidding tariff wall, agricul- 
tural surpluses face the U.S. system of 
price supports. The U.S. government 
supports the price of agricultural prod- 
uce for its own farmers, not for the 
farmers of all the world; and that 
means that an import embargo is in- 
evitable whenever the support price 
comes into effect, as happened last 
year and again this year with potatoes. 


Area By Area 


If you examine the Canadian econ- 
omy area by area you find more re- 
gions and more activities dependent 
on overseas markets than you would 
suspect from the overall trade figures. 

Largest and most obvious is prairie 
Wheat. If the prairies had not had an 
assured market for wheat in these 
last four vears it would not have been 
so easy to think we could solve our 
problems on this continent alone 
Petroleum and mining developments 
may, it is “rue, bring some more in- 
dustrializaton to the prairies, but 
hopes of widespread agricuitural di- 
versification have had something of 
a setback in recent years. Many tarm- 
ers who under wartime pressure went 
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in tor livestock and other crops have 
since shown a marked inclination to 
return to wheat. 

In Newfoundland attempts are be- 
ing made to sell a higher proportion 
of the cod-catch in the form of frozen 
fillets on the U.S. market. The U.S. 
fish industry is already raising a pro- 
tectionist clamor. But the great part 
of the Newfoundlanders in the out- 
ports still depend on dried cod, which 
has to be sold in Mediterranean 
countries and the’ British West 
Indies 


The Maritimes 


In the Maritimes both lumber and 
apple industries, not to speak of the 
ports, depend on transatlantic trade. 
Nova Scotia apples have never sold 
well in the United States, and though 
recent advances have been made in 
domestic marketing, the fate of the 
1948 apple crop showed what hap- 
pens if the U.K. is unable to buy 
apples. The Canadian Government 
had to buy about 200,000 barrels of 
them. It turned them into apple sauce, 
and tried to give it away Eventually 
most of it was shipped to the U.K. as 
a gut. 

Eastern lumber (apart from pit- 
props) is sold to the U.K. rough 
sawn. The 1947 contract was for 260 
million board-feet. In 1948 the U.K. 
took only 60 million board-feet. For- 
tunately U.S. demand was high that 
vear, but it was a relief that the U.K. 
contract this vear was back to 128 
million because the U.S. market wants 
dressed lumber of a kind that the 
eastern mills have difficulty supplying 
in adequate quantity. 

British Columbia markets a higher 
proportion of its produce in the U.S. 
and the domestic market, partly be- 





—Mille 


CANADIAN EXPORT: Flour from Canada reaches Britain and is unloaded 
froma freighter to barges. Farmers, millers and shippers need this U.K. business. 
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Tom's letter opened my eyes...” 





You remember Helen. of course. Everybody thought 


that. with the estate left by her husband. she was comfortably 


fixed for life. But yesterday, she came to me for a job. 


“Seems that the family friend who had been appointed 
Executor of the estate was inexperienced, Everything was 
muddled from the start. Some investments turned out badly. 
By the time Helen got experts to straighten things out most 


of the property Was vone. 


“Its a sad story. Bill. But it makes me thankful that my 
affairs will be managed by National Trust Company. After 
all. it’s their busines to administer estates — and their ex- 
perienced Trust Officers will always be on hand to protect 


the interests of my family.” 


Write for free booklet which gives you valuable information 
on the duties and requirements of an Executor, Just fill out 


the coupon and send to the nearest office of National Trust. 


NATIONAL TRUST 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 


Toronto 





FOES SHES HSS HEHEHE TS EEE OE TRAE HSHEE ESAS D EERE - 
' Please send me free booklet: “Security for Your 
Family” 
: SECLRITY 
FOR 
i 1OrR 
1 FaMily I cs ca a NN a a ee 
; ‘ 

Address 

A 9M 





For help in the planning of all hinds of 
sales promotion printing 
me (all adelaide (361 
SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS aaa 


PUBLICATIONS, CATALOGUES, FOLDERS, BROADSIDES, 
BOOKLETS, DISPLAYS 


4 Complete AAduertising- Printing Sewice 





DIRECT MAIL, 
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PRODUCTS U.S.A. 
WHEAT & FLOUR 6 2 
ALUMINUM 26 
COPPER 18 
NICKEL 56 
LEAD 18 
3 ZINC ... 26 
: AUTOMOBILES 2 
: FISH ..... 72 
: CATTLE & BEEF 88 
: BACON & HAM ie 
= POULTRY Sek 15 
5 BRR cee in 1 
: MILK & CHEESE ..... 2 
: CANNED SALMON _ 
= TOBACCO — 
See ee 16 
i LOGS & PIT PROPS .. 8 
: SOFT WOOD LUMBER 113 
: WOODPULP 185 
A NEWSPRINT 343 


cause of better packing and finishing 
and merchandising. But in a year like 
this when the U.S. has a large domes- 
tic surplus of apples, the BC apple- 
growers are anxious enough for out- 
lets overseas, and the dollar sign alone 
does not indicate the importance of 
the U.K. market for lumber. The 
types required by the U.K. comple- 
ment those required by the USS. 
Cutting for both, the lumber firms 
can map out an economical and even 
program: it would be most wasteful 
to cut only for the U.S. Just as one 
example, the inside of the trees which 
makes railroad ties is not saleable in 
the U.S. Sterling markets take the sur- 
plus left after domestic needs. 

Other BC products which have to 
find markets overseas are canned 
salmon and eggs. Many of the small- 
scale poultry farmers, some of them 
veterans who went into egg-raising 
after the war, are facing a grim pros- 
pect if the U.K. cannot renew its con- 
tract next year. 

In the central provinces the over- 
seas market bulks less large in relation 
to total production. But the list of 
surpluses which must look overseas 
for buyers includes tobacco, canned 
vegetables, rolled oats and oatmeal, 
bacon, eggs and cheese. 

The experts are inclined to say that 
we need not worry about markets for 
the base metals. The U.S. takes them 
in large quantities; so does the sterl- 





PROSPERITY of Canadian grain growers is determined by exports 


U.K. 
58 


13 
42 
22 

5 


sussecusesseeusnscsesssnsvenenssasenauesnuneescuneusncesenensssensueusenaeseensusessnaesusnneeunssoausssneresseeeseneeeneestcctissyyy. 
WHERE CANADA SELLS SELECTED PRODUCTS : 
(Figures in millions of dollars for calendar year 1948) ° 

excluding Newfoundland 


OTHER LATIN } 
STERLING AREA W. EUROPE AMERICA } 
43 38 9 3 
8 16 ; 
3 16 5 
ate 5 a 
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1 3 oe 
44 5 2 
8 10 
1 — P= 
8 4 
2" 3 ws 
1 = 
1 a 
17 3 
1 2 
16 1 17 
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ing area. In 1948 we earned $6 
ligns by selling aluminum to the U.K 


and other soft currency areas. We 
earned $26 millions from the US 
The U.K. alone took nearly twice 
as much copper as the U.S., and the 
table shows that sales of the other 
base metals to the U.K. were sivnifi- 
cant if not dominant. 

No survey of the Canadian econ 


omy can minimize the importance oj 
selling all we can to the U.S. But any 
survey which breaks down the tota 
figures into regions and _ industries 
shows that important sections of the 
country need overseas markets. |: 
would be perfectly possible to have 
an overall balance with the United 
States and a high overall level of ac- 
tivity combined with acute depression 
in some areas. That is why J. S. Dun- 
can’s Dollar-sterling Trade Board 1s 
busy telling us that we must buy from 
the sterling countries so that they can 
buy from us. 

Since the war we have had one 
period when all the stress was put on 
the U.K. market, followed by a pe: 
riod when all the stress was put on 
the U.S. market. As the pendulum 
swings back this time perhaps we can 
hold it somewhere near the middle 
because neither extreme provides a 
solution. 7 

Whether we like it or not Canada’ 
path is down the middle. We need 
both the U.S. and sterling markets 
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Cobalt's New Forty-Niner | 


by Go don McCaffrey 
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. miner’s dream come true.” 


to a group of businessmen 


onto, Pittsburg and New 
virthday party in the Hailey- 
el, these poignant words 


( 


S 


the joy and satisfaction of 
miner whose faith in the 
»f valuable silver deposits 
trict has never flagged in 
years. 


ner is Harry Miller, who 


anada as a boy from Eng- 
before the silver strike in 
first job was bush laboring 
R. Booth Company on the 
Lake Temiskaming. When 
discovered along the right 


the Ontario Northland Rail- 
y picked up his bedroll and 


d 


} 


» Cobalt. 
that miners were being fed 
eggs three times a day,” 


calls. “That’s what I came 


i 


for, and the lumber camps 


serving pork and beans.” 


a 


* mill, 


> 


ie 


‘am come true was the open- 


fifty-ton daily capacity con- 
the first in thirty-five 
company executives cele- 


—Gordon McCaffrey 
HARRY MILLER 


opening of the mill on the 
| the man most responsible 
uvenation of a community 
t becoming a ghost town. 
t of Miller’s persistence in 
s hunches, employment and 
in the Cobalt district are 
hest since 1927. 
‘re a lot of people at the 
he head table with Harry 
xecutives of Silver Miller 
the American businessmen 
the blue chips when others 
irned up their noses. The 
clans were there to pay 
se. More investment in 
mean more votes and bet- 
e shopkeepers, the Cham- 
nerce, and the friends who 
| into adjacent mining 
rice Silver Miller showed 
e to thank Harry. 
rotund little man who is 
smiling or chomping on 





An Immigrant Boy from England, 
Who Liked Ham and Eggs, 
Now Eats Them on a Silver Platter 


a thick cigar, Harry knew he was the 
toast of the town. He revelled in it 
quietly, ignoring the rough slaps on 
the back and the oily compliments ot 
his promoters. He wasn’t used to fuss: 
he wanted to get back to the mine. 

The beginning of this happy mo- 
ment was in the fall of 1946. Harry 
had been scratching around abandon- 
ed mines for a precarious living for 
the last twenty-five years, ever since 
Cobalt started to decline. At times he 
made an easy dollar on the stock mar- 
ket, but for the greater part he was 
up against the wall. Then he received 
a letter from Mervyn Taylor, Toronto 
mining broker, who was looking for 
silver claims. 


Embraced by Lady Luck 


With the first $25,000, which was 
raised by Taylor, Norman Vincent 
and Murray Cooper of Toronto and 
Phillip King of New York, Miller 
pumped water from two abandoned 
mine shafts on his property. He in- 
tended to mine for silver where engi- 
neers and geologists before him had 
stopped short. 

“I had a hunch there was silver 
under Brady Lake in the vein they 
were working on in the early days. 

“Lady Luck had her arms around 
us right from the beginning. The first 
two drills produced high-grade.” 

By the spring of 1947 Silver Miller 

was shipping ore to the Temiskaming 
Testing Laboratory and has since been 
providing fifty per cent of the cost of 
development out of production. By the 
end of last year 275,000 ounces of 
silver had been sold. 

Miller could not have done the job 
alone. When he spoke to the dinner 
gathering he said: “I want to thank 
my American friends who made this 
new development possible. I wonder 
what’s wrong with Canadians that we 
have to count on capital from the 
United States. That’s where eighty per 
cent of the dividends will go.” 

But Harry is not a simple country 
boy being duped out of his precious 
claims by the machinations of a 
group of city slickers. His shrewd 
negotiations with the Toronto and 
American financiers leave fin in pos- 
session of a substantial share of the 
company stock. 

As vice-president and mine man- 
ager, he is the h@ad of a tightly inte- 
grated family compact. His son-in-law 
1S superintendent and two sons have 
jobs at the mill. Harry has a house in 
town, but spends most of his time at 
the mine. 

When the party , Harry 
stuffed two of the banquet cigars in 
his vest pocket and left for the mine. 
While some of the executives from 
New York and Pittsburg donned 
miners’ hats and rubber boots for an 
inspection underground, Harry went 
up to his silver room. 

“I've alwavs been able to look a 
man in the face and tell him to go to 
the devil. I don’t think I'll have to do 
that with the men here this week-end.” 


was OVeCT, 
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Live and Learn in London 


London. 


WHEN I tell someone it’s thirty 
years since I was last in London, 
he’s sure to say: “You must see 
great changes. What do you notice 
most?” , 

The answer is the traffic lights— 
perfectly ordinary traffic lights, but 
they weren’t there in 1919. This 
still is London, the same London 
it always was. Neither Hitler’s 
bombs nor postwar crisis has 
changed its character or diminished 
its charm. 

[he pigeons are still fed in Tra- 
falgar Square, Nelson still stands 
atop his column, the Lifeguards sit 
their horses in the arches in White- 
hall, the House of Commons is be- 
ing rebuilt, and the traffic swirls 
unceasingly through Leicester 
Square and Piccadilly Circus. 

Last night there was bright 
moonlight, so instead of going to 
bed I went to see St. Paul’s and 
the now big open space beyond, 
(my taximan had been there the 
big night when most of the damage 
was done and told me all about 
it) and St. Clement Danes and 
the Temple Courts and Temple 
Church, all shockingly damag-ed. 
But London itself lives on, as it 
always has and will. Going home to 
the Park Lane Hotel, I journeyed to 
Lancaster Gate and walked across 
Hyde Park to Piccadilly. Nothing 
really was changed. Even the girls 
who spoke to me along Piccadilly 
hod beer there in 1919—or perhaps 
their aunts 

Really there has been. very little 
time for personal sightseeing. For 
ine and the five other Canadian edi- 
‘ors who are here as guests of the 
British Government, it’s been a con- 
tinual cush from morning to night. 
We've already had group discus- 
sions ‘with officials of the Board of 
Trade and Ministry of Supply and 
the Dollar Exports Board on the 
vital subject of increasing British 
exports to Canada (and thereby 
raising Britain’s ability to purchase 
the products of Canada); we’ve had 
a tak with the top people of the 
Conimonwealth Relations Office: 
we've been given receptions (cock- 
tail sarties) by High Commissioner 
Dana Wilgress and his aides at 
Canada House, by Lord Kemsley 
(owner of the big string of Kem 
sley newspapers) and Lady Kem- 
sley at Chandos House, and by the 
Federation of British Industries, 
the Empire Press Union and the 
Periodical Proprietors Association 

We have spent a very interesting 
hour with Vincent Tewson, 
General Secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress. We have gone to 
Acton to see the big repair shops 
of London Transport, the authority 
which operates all the London sur- 
and underground _ transport 
services; we have been over the 
De Havilland Aircraft Company’s 


face 
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works at Hatfield and inspected 
the new “Comet” jetliner which 
the other day flew from London 
to Libya and back in less than 
seven hours. We have visited “The 
Smiths of England”—-S. Smith and 
Sons (England) Ltd., Cricklewood. 
and the works of Electric and Mu- 
sical Industries Ltd. at Hayes. 

We have been given a dinner at 
the Savoy (we have already done 
so many things at the Savoy that 
we know it better than we do our 
own hotel) by the Times Publish- 
ing Company and have gone to 
Printing House Square to see T/ie 
Times go to press. All of these 
things have been very remarkable 
experiences, at which we have met 
many of Britain’s leading men and 
had frank exchanges of views on 
Canadian-British Trade Problems. 
And new experiences are constant- 
ly being added. Before we leave 
London in a day or two we are to 
be given a lunch by publisher Sir 
Frank Newnes, and Mr. Ewart J 
Robertson (Canadian), General 
Manager of The Daily Express, is 
to take us over his plant. And we 
are still only at the beginning of 
our tour. 

Over the next fortnight we are 
to be taken to see industries (most- 
ly industrial equipment producers) 
at Grantham, Lincoln, Ripon, 
Stockton-on-Tees, Edinburgh, Car- 
lisle, Manchester, Burton, Stafford, 
Birmingham, Smethwick, Coventry 
and other places. We have been 
assigned two comfortable cars, 
with chauffeurs, by the Ministry of 
Supply. 

The chief facts we have learned 
so far is that Britain is pushing her 
industrial recovery not only vigor- 
ously but with considerable saga- 
city, that there are many British 
products which Canada could use 
to advantage and which do not 
compete with Canadian products, 
and that the restoration of Britain’s 
ability to buy Canadian products 
in the quantities we want can prob- 
ably only come about through a 
larger purchasing by Canada of 
British goods. Britain wants to take 
as many Canadian goods as she 
used to take, and more, but from 
now on she can pay for them only 
by sending her own goods to us 
Gone are the days, for us, of a 
largely one-way flow of trade. 
From now on it has to be two-way. 
If I survive, which I doubt, I will 
report again next week. 


by 
P. M. Richards 
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Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 


RONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


LONDON, ENG, 





NEW 





YORK 








MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
in 
Time, Motion and Methods Study 
Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 
Foremen and Supervisory Training 
Personnel Selection, Training and Administration 
Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 
Sales, Distribution and Marketing 


Office Systems 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON Limited 


| 
Organization Surveys 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 












HEAD OFFICE: 
199 BAY ST 
TORONTO 


@ Company claims offices in 7 Ontario 
centres provide service that satisfies Pilot 
policyholders of automobile, fire, personal 
property floater, teams, burglary, plate 
glass, cargo, elevator, general liability 
insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


ERIS URAACE 





COMPARA Y 


Canadian business 





THE ECONOMY 


CANADA'S dependence on foreign 
markets was driven home again last 
week. Strikes in the U.S. continued 
with littke more than glimmers of 
hope tor a settlement. With 4,000,000 
idle workers in the United States, it 
seemed very likely that our exports 
across the line would be hit. Worse 
still, perhaps, was the threat of having 
important raw materials cut off by the 
strikes. 

From the U.K. too, came a sharp 
rap. Prime Minister Attlee announced 
that Britain would have to cut her im- 
ports from dollar areas by $1,200 
million. How much of this will be at 
the expense of Canada isn't known, 
but Canadian expect 
some cuts from this source. Canadian 


business can 


wheat growers got the first indication 
of what may follow when U.K. Food 
Minister John Strachey said that 





WHEAT CUTS: Food Minister Stra- 


chev S announcement was bad news 


wheat trom Canada would 
have to be substantially reduced (see 
below ). 

This came on the heels of a Bureau 
of Statistics announcement — that, 


though the Canadian wheat crop this 


imports 


vear is expected to be about 23 mil 
lion bushels less than it was in 1948, 
total wheat stocks will be about the 
same A large Carryv-OVe!l 
the difference 


American imports react sharply to 


makes up 


changes in economic conditions in 
that country 


Finance Minister 


In hi#*budget speech 


Abbott warned that 
even a short term slump in the U.S 
would have immediate effects on 
Canadian sales across the border. The 
announcement of a 19 per cent drop 
in Canadian exports to the U.S. for 
September seemed to bear this out 
For the nine months of this’ vear, 
Canadian exports to U.S. are $12,- 
000,000 less than they were for the 
same period last year. 

Canadian business may not show 
the full effect of this slump for a 
while since, so far, exports to the U-K. 
and Commonwealth have held above 
the 1948 level 
large wheat exports. But with the 


principally because of 


threat of a sharp curtailment 
imports, foreign trade devel 
this week boded ill for our & 
WHEAT: 
The Las 

CANADIAN AGRICULTU! 
some bad news last week. U.k 
Minister John Strachey ser 
tormal notice that Britain wx 
still further her food impo: 
dollar areas. A bilateral whea 
ment signed by Britain and 
in 1946 provided that Canad: 
Britain with 500,000,000 bu 
a four year period. This is 
of the four vears. 

140,000,000 bushels of. thi 
crop will go to Britain at 
bushel under the agreement. 
then on, according to the Fox 
ister, British purchases of whe 
Canada will have to be reduc: 

Trade and Commerce Min 
D. Howe wasn't unduly alar 
the announcement—said it 
first he had heard of the U.K 
“We have a contract with the 
this year and we expected to 
selling our wheat when that 


ends,” he said 
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Selling Saving 


IN THE 
of the insurance industry w 
crucial one in the preservatior 


democratic system, according t 


dent Carrol M. Shanks ot 
dential Insurance Co. of Ame 
He was 


agents who attended the 601! 


speaking to the 
convention at Cincinnati of 
tional Association of Lite | 
ers, among whom were quite 
’r of Canadians 

He also said that the ro 
agent will be the central or 
there will always) be. attach 
private insurance and the 
system, and that. according 
be necessary tor the person 
closest to the public the 
give the public the facts 
insurance business 

U.S. Senator Robert \ 
Ohio was also one of the 
In discussing the question of 
lure State Versus private C 
he reterred to the great cont 
Was going on throughout 
today between human libert 
doctrine that the state shall 
and direct in detail the d 
of its people He pointed oul 
State Was constantly attempt 
tend its welfare services a! 
this “insurance by the state’ 
it Was not insurance at al 
a tax to provide increased 
mental activity. 

In the Senator’s view, t 
cation for the agency syste 
life insurance business is tl 
people on the necessity of 
takes salesmanship, he said 
vince people to 
spend, so as to safeguard 
of their families and them 
the other hand, he pointed 
fare plans by Governmen 
cause people to save—an 
saving there is no progress 


Save, Ta 
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Salmon vs. Hydro 





y SPIT! of the fact that a drop in 
omy. pluminun: sales in the U.S. and Brit- 
BB, has «sed the Aluminum Co. of 
‘anada cut production by about 
fear [Bs per cc: the company Is still going 
° bead wil its big expansion plans in 
me British ( imbia. zs ; 
s1,000. JO has been allocated for 
BB vevs exploratory work—most 
o f it in Tweedsmuir Park area. 
mee sican’s \ e-President, McNeely Du- 
a ose, wh. s Sparking the undertaking, 
aud 
ipply ne 
uring Ms 
last 
ears 
U0 a 
From 
Min- 
from . 
or ( 
d by a ( 
s the AA 
dans i a 
Titish te 
0 Of , 
itrac ‘ 
ly 
_ ey 
ving é 
> role 
be a 2 
Pr —Pacific Fisheries Comm. 
oo HILKO LAKE: Important spawn- 
Pru ne area. ly it hydro or salmon? 
og Mypects the surveys will last two years. 
st lf the Tweedsmuir Park probing 
No. byes unsatisfactory results, the com- 


any will go further south and study 
he Chilko Lake area. The indications 

they'll run into some trouble 
here. Chilko Lake and its rivers make 
p the spawning ground of a large 
iimon run, and the Pacific Coast 
imon industry will oppose any de- 
elopments there which might hurt 


le run 





‘os MREBRAZILIAN TRACTION, LIGHT 
ND POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


eby given that the Board of 
aKers prector this Company has declared a 

bilder lollar per share on the Com- 
- nary Shares of no par value 
TIS aya dle ember 15th, 1949 to shareholders 





Et t recor e close of business on November 
whic pin, 1949 
world In the f share warrants to bearer the 


represented by Coupon No. 84 
oon ild be detached by the holders 
yy Warr i presented for payment as 





Lc letached from warrants physic- 
‘ ne nd by residents of Belgium or the 
WUT achy mbourg, France, or The Nether- 
a compliance with the Belgian 
Netherlands regulations per- 
and following a notice which 
-d in each country in connection 
must be presented to the Com- 
£ agent in Brussels, Paris or 
spectively, for payment. 
er Cases coupons may be pre- 
gland to The Canadian Bank 
2 Lombard 8t., London E.C.3, 
to the Company, 25 King St 
If presented in England cou- 
iid in Canadian currency pro- 
complies with the Exchange 
1947). 
s dividend to non-residents of 
here applicable, be subject to 
‘nadian Non-resident Income 


1 











ito, Canada, the 25th day of 





the Board, 


, Wel OSBORNE MITCHELL, 
Secretary 


Agents of the Company are 

ithout ee company, Limited, Toronto and 

wy 4, and The National City Bank 

Pes ‘ew York, who should be notified 
~s change of address. 











The fisheries are afraid that the 
construction of dams will block the 
return of the salmon to spawn, and 
that the “race” of salmon which uses 
the rivers on which the dams are pro- 
posed will consequently die out. 

Mr. Dubose maintains that steep 
falls in rivers where his company now 
proposes to build dams prevent the 
fish from using the rivers anyway. 
These dams, consequently, should not 
cause any decline in Pacific salmon 
stocks. 

But the report of the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
has the west coast fishermen worried. 
The Commission says that the salmon 
stocks in the Pacific have been declin- 
ing in certain regions “primarily be- 
cause of obstructions placed in the 
spawning streams.” 

The Commission was not too sure 
that salmon and hydro could share 
the rivers. “The widely held impres- 
sion that power represents the pre- 
eminent utilization of a water resource, 
and the companion belief that power 
and fisheries may always exist on the 
same watershed give cause for grave 
concern.” : 

Fisheries people weren't too sure of 
public support for their position. They 
complain that when new industries 
are being proposed, “there is a very 
human tendency to forget those we 
already have”. Particularly when these 
new industries involve investments of 
$500,000,000 which is what Alcan 
estimates the developments will cost. 


MINES 
New Gold Rush? 


ALASKA has a new gold rush! Nug- 
gets the size of peas were discovered 
by a fisherman on the Yukon River 
while putting his fish wheel away for 
winter, and since, scores of prospec- 
tors have been arriving daily at the 
scene, which appropriately has been 
named Fishwheel. The find is near 
historic Fort Yukon, but whether or 
not it will be a bonanza will not be 
known until after the spring breakup. 


@ A free market for gold is still being 
sought by the mining industry, and 
this time it is asking the Government 
to permit bullion trading in Canada 
As a basis for investment and storing 
purposes mine owners suggest $1,000 
units, about 27 ounces. Apparently 
there is no law in Canada preventing 
private transactions within the coun- 
trv; however, only the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself can export gold. Pos- 
session of raw or unwrought metal is 
illegal in Ontario—this is to prevent 
high-grading. Mining men are of the 
opinion considerable demand would 
develop if trading in gold in bullion 
form was allowed. 

Obviously, in making representa- 
tions for bullion trading, the gold min- 
ing industry is interested in securing a 
higher price than the $38.50 now re- 
ceived for part of their output. For 
some time gold producers have been 
mincing no words when pointing out 
they were denied the right to export 
their product, while at the same time 
having to meet rising costs of labor 
and supplies. They feel they should be 
able to sell their product to a better 
market than at present if they can find 
one. 
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Do You Own 
Called 


Over $600 million Dominion of Canada 3% 
and 414% Bonds with maturity dates of 
October 1, 1952 and November 1, 1959 have 
been called for redemption this fall. 


The prompt reinvestment of funds received 
from such redemptions avoids loss of interest. 
Our “‘November Review and Securities List” 
offers a broad list of attractive Canadian 
Government, Municipal and Corporation securi- 
ties yielding from 3% to over 6%. 


The “Review” includes comments concerning 
the effect of the recent redemptions on Cana- 
dian securities markets as well as other infor- 
mation on Canadian business conditions of 
interest to investors 


Our ‘‘November Review and Securities 
List’’ will be forwarded upon request 
by mail or telephone to our nearest office. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited. 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 


Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax London, Eng. 


Mn 


EBs 





= Anaela Hotel 


ENGLISH INN ATMOSPHERE 
Quiet and restful. Excellent cuisine 
SPECIAL WINTER RATES 


VICTORIA, B.C. 


Needed: $1 Billion 


IF CANADIAN self-sufficiency in 
oil is to be attained in the next 10 
years, an investment of $1,000,000,- 
000 will be needed for development, 
in the opinion of N. M. Fowler, 
chief statistician of James Richard- 
son & Sons. His information is that to 


lishing 3,000,000,000 barrels of oil 
reserves in the ground. Alberta could 
reach this objective Canada would at present produce 100,000 barrels 
have to produce 150,000,000 barre's daily if delivery facilities were avail- 
annually which would call for estab- able. 
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Yes. Albi--R™ 


inventory, customers. business . . . things that insurance 


can stop fire... and the resulting loss of lives. 


cannot buy. or pay for. For vour convenience we have a 
staff of trained Albi-"R™ Inspectors, who will be pleased to 
vive vour property an overall fire hazard survey without 
cost or obligation, Albi-vR™ Fire Retardant ( oating is listed 
by the famous Underwriters’ Laboratories. Enquire today. 


Albi--R™ may save YOUR business tomorrow. 


Write P.O. Box 60603. Montreal: P.O. Box 2876. Nt imnipeg 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Dealers Everywhere in Canada 





LAKE SHORE MINES LIMITED 


Dividend No 
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asualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE a TORONTO 


E. D. GOODERHAM A. W. EASTMURE 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 







THOSE BRITISH DEBT; 


AFTER smouldering for months— 





years, indeed—the problem of th 
sterling balances and unregi ted ¢. 
ports from Britain has been fanneg 
into flame by devaluation of the 
pound. 

The releases from. sterlin: fund 
held in London on overseas :ccoun; 
had been acknowledged as — majo; 
element in Britain’s exchange ifficu). 
ties, and only by deliberate evasioy 
could the subject have been voided 
at the Anglo-American-Canad in talks 
in Washington. The triparti> con. 
munique duly recognized its impor. 
tance but showed no sense of ne 
in the matter. After devaluation the 
old policy of easy leniency must be 
changed, or the hoped-for benefits o{ 
devaluation will inevitably fade away 

The problem arises from the fact 
that Britain has been repaying debt— 
mostly contracted in prosecution of 
the war and therefore subject, at least 
to negotiatlon—on a scale far beyond 
her means in this difficult phas of her 
economic history. 

The blame is usually attached to 
India, the largest creditor, which has 
made extortionate demands. But can 
the British Treasury, and the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, es- 
cape responsibility for agreeing 
debt repayment which has jeopardized 
the whole sterling system? 

The White Paper on the U.K‘ 
balance of payments for the first ha 
of 1949 provided fresh information on 
the drawing-down of these short-term 





sterling accounts. These _ hiabilit 
stood at £3,700 million at 
of 1946, which was approximately the 
highest point reached. By the midd 
of 1948 the total was down to 
million. In the following twels 

a shorter period—the reduct 
much larger, to £3,233 million. 4 
part of the releases is on account 
Marshall Plan commitments to he? 
Europe, but most is to the sterling 
area. 


ARTIFICIAL DEMAND 


IN THE first half of this year Brit 
had a surplus on over-all 1 
account of £130 million 
sterling and European 
countries—a little less than 
all deficit with the dollar 
leases of sterling balances to | 
groups of countries in the sai 
totalled £125 million net 
the non-dollar countries’ de 
British goods was fortified 
and goods which might hi 
dollars were diverted fr 
America. Though it would ibs 
to suggest that the £130 n n Sur 
plus on sterling and OF! 
account could have wiped oO 

a dollar area deficit of £13 

there is no doubt that this la ngure 
could have been much lo\ f tne 
pattern of trade had not bee twisted 
by the artificial “arrangeme! ro 
ing-power 


The releases did, indeed 
the U.K.’s export totals, ani 
ployment, in a weakening se!) rs ™" 
ket. This was one of the Brifish G°™ 
ernment’s motives. The other m 
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ical. Generous provision of 


was po 

capital atid consumer goods was un- 
de “ 
derstoo. to be necessary to the “po- 
litical sility’” of India and Pakistan. 


Deve vation has changed the eco- 
sition profoundly, in that 








nomic ; . 
there is 90 question—as yet—of any 
difficu n selling as much as is avail- 


able {. export: the difficulty is to 
rt demands in full. Hence 
‘rs’ insistence that policy on 
« balances must be adjusted. 
But ‘re has been no correspond- 
re in political requirements. 
Hence 1¢ proposal, which seems to 


have ) received not unsympathet- 
ically Washington, that the ster- 
ing ai. S “reasonable” import needs 
houlk financed, but that the bur- 
n of inancing more imports than 

iid! paid for by normal commer- 
cial mons should be shifted, in the 
main, the United States. 





LOSE LOOK: This group of Cana- 
isinesS writers is now’ in 
lA. studying export problems. 


STERLING STRATEGY 


IT CAN be assumed that the problem 
| the sterling balances will be handled 
as a political problem—a 
indeed, of world strategy. It 
ed on the Indian sub-conti- 
embraces, of course, also the 
Middle East. Releases of sterling or 
ill be viewed primarily as a 
build up India as a counter- 
seight Communist China. 

I opinion of the City of 
the “cold war” is mainly 
Amer responsibility, and an ar- 
inge t whereby America took 
[ ctly or in effect, the burden 
ing balances would be ap- 

British banking circles. 
Ey rs who have been doing 
ness with the recipients of 
erling take a somewhat dif- 
w. They question whether 
ally much scope for trans- 
ports from the sterling to 
irea. The sterling countries’ 
eed, they argue, is capital 
and it is not likely that 
1 sell this on a large scale 
\., though Canada may be 
ransfer some of its demand 
re goods from the U.S.A. to 


Britai w that the U.S. dollar is 
dearer sterling is cheaper. The 
UK.’s tal industries are “geared” 
(0 the ing area and are not par- 
vn ar ix1l0us to seek new markets 
Which be only temporary. 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 








A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 


agents and brokers. 
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6 out of 6 Top Honors 
won by drivers of 


INTERNATIONALS 


at Cauadas S*auuual Truck Roadeo 





All of the good things ever said or written about the 
maneuverability and over-all performance of Interna- 
tional Trucks, were again proved in dramatic fashion 
at the 3rd Annual Canadian Truck Roadeo, held recently 
in Toronto. 


Thousands viewed the spectacle of Canada’s finest truck 
drivers, from all sections of the Dominion, competing 
for championship honors. Each competitor had the 
privilege of selecting the make of truck he preferred 
to drive. 


And every single Top Award Winner chose and drove an 
international! 
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@ MEET 


THE CHAMPS 


TRACTOR—Semi-Trailer Divi- 
sion: Top row, left to right: 
Ist award winner—Frank Bell, Cana- 


dian Breweries Transport Limited, 
Toronto. 


«nd award winner—L. Clayton Reesor, 
Canada Bread Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


3rd award winner—George F. Cum- 
ming, John Labatt Ltd., London, 
Ontario. 


STRAIGHT TRUCK DIVISION 
—Bottom row, left to right: 


Ist award winner—Wilbert W. Brad- 
ley, Schell Transport Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont. 


2nd award winner—Jules Chartrand, 
Trinidad Leaseholds (Canada) Ltd., 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


3rd award winner—Bernard E. Jones, 
John Labatt Ltd., London, Ontario. 


Yes, it was a great victory for Internationals—and the 
' 


men who drove them, too! 


The Canadian Truck Roadeo Championships are spon- 


sored annually by the Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of Ontario, in co-operation with the American 
Trucking Association, Ontario Department of Highways, 
University of Toronto, and Police Authorities. 


International Trucks Are Made In Canada 
At Harvester's New Chatham Works 
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GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS SINCE 1878 


A CONSULTING SERVICE 
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US. business : 


Convertible Sterling ’ 


BELIEVING that currency de\ 
tions have laid the groundwort 
the convertibility of sterling, som 
officials in the International Mon 
Fund feel that Great Britain s| 
move in that direction within the 
six months. 

Having played a prominent rm 
urging 
surprising that Fund officials 


Britain to devalue, it is 
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IMF’S Managing Director Cami sei 
Gutt—courage restored confidence 

ne 

that the difficult problem of curren he 

convertibility could be solved in sho A( 


order. They feel 


that confidenc: or 


the pound has been restored throug! 


“courageous” 
had felt, they add, 
cut was “politically impossible” 
The Fund officials say a 
should be able to offer desirable 
at attractive prices. But in their | 
the settlement of the frozen st 
balances must be achieved befor 
vertibility is attained. 
strenuous efforts to scale down 
or free these balances. 
Prominent executives in Gi 
ment, banking and business field 
have held round-table discussion 
Fund officials—under the spons 
of the United States Council « 
International Chamber of Con 
are not so optimistic on the 
future prospects of convertib! 
rencies in Britain or elsewhere 
They stress the need for ad 
monetary reserves and _ stabi 
loans before the long step to « 
tibility can be taken. Those 
with financial policy in the St: 
partment cautiously say that th 
shall Aid nations should show 
more progress in order to war! 
granting of stabilization loans 11 
It would be difficult, they 
make out a case for stabilizatio: 
at the present time. The rece 
valuations, they add, “check: 
symptoms rather than cured 
ver”. Before making stabilizatior 
in the State Department’ s view, 
be plainly evident that a count 
reached the point of equilibriu: 
gold must be brought out of hic 
such countries as France. 
The top-flight bankers prese’ 
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called that Canada is the only nation 
to have reached the point where a 
successful stabilization loan kas been 
made. If was agreed that stabilization 
joans to any other nation at this time 
woud be wasted. They contended that 
such loans constitute a “seal of ap- 
pro’ |” and are utilized only in the 
fina’ stages Of approach towards cur- 
ren. convertibility. Where the prep- 
arai ns are adequate the loan is 
rare. used. 

S. ne economists argued along with 
the und officials that steps toward 
con ‘rtibility should be taken by 
Brit 2 Within six months. The most 
pess nistic view was presented by the 
hea of a large manufacturing con- 
vho flatly maintained that con- 
vert ility was impossible so long as 
Brit 2 continued to have a Socialist 
Go nment. 


U.S. Trade Fairs? 
Pans for an international trade fair 
in Ncw York next year, similar to the 
big « anadian trade fair in Toronto, 
have been abandoned. There has been 
considerable fanfare for such a ven- 
ture here and an impressive prelim- 
nar\ organization was formed some 
time ago to start the ball rolling. Some 
of those who were most enthusiastic 
about the idea at first have found that 
there is not sufficient interest in the 
project to merit going ahead with it 
at present. 
nternational trade does not enter 
sufficiently into the life of the average 
New Yorker to cause him to recognize 
the value of a trading mart on a world 
scale. He is more likely to think of 
carnivals or circuses when fairs, are 
mentioned. Nor is space available for 
he undertaking. New York is sadly 
acking im permanent exhibition 
grounds, such as those at Toronto. 
Chicago, Detroit and Atlantic City 


civic leaders and businessmen, it 
seems, are not so easily discouraged 
and have started the necessary ground- 
work for international fairs to run for 
two-week periods in August, October 
and November, respectively. 

In all three cases early plans call 
for modest beginnings, with around 
500,000 square feet of exhibit space 
contrasted with the 750,000 square 
feet of exhibit space at Toronto the 
first year of Canada’s fair. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
the international fair idea catches on 
in the States. Curiously enough, the 
business people seem far more inter- 
ested in the Toronto fair and those in 
Europe than they are in seeing one 
or more of them spring up in their 
own country. 


Truman On Pensions 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN told 200 in- 
dustrialists attending an off-the-record 
banquet in Washington recently that 
they had better learn to cooperate with 
labor for their own good as well as 
that of the nation. Some of the busi- 
nessmen left the meeting with a defi- 
nite impression that the President's 
remarks pointed to an eventual seizure 
of steel mills and coal mines by the 
government should the necessity arise. 

The President, according to second- 
hand reports of the gathering, found 
fault with both labor and manage- 
ment but the management side came 
out second-best. 

Should White House pressure lead 
to the establishment of non-contribu- 
tory pensions in the steel industry, 
they will not be long coming in other 
industries. A survey of 255 recently- 
adopted pension plans in companies 
employing 1,500,000 workers showed 
that 60 per cent are on a joint con- 
tributory basis. 


Many business women — after taking out a 
Mutual Life of Canada endowment or pen- 
sion policy — have found that they have 
adopted the one sure way for them to save 
money regularly. Consult our local repre- 


sentative. He will show you a policy or plan 


that will suit your needs exactly. 


Protection at low cost 
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f 70 A MILLION CANADIANS 
{or Sa ©guarding 


valuables 











Bureau drawers and cupboards are no 
place for government bonds and other valuable + 
papers when protection behind the steel doors 
of our vaults costs so little. Thousands ‘ : 
of BofM customers have found a Ask for our booklet 


. . , J } 
personal Safety Deposit Box the san wae 
J a million Canadians 


use the B of M 
a cost of but a cent or twoa day. ap74 


BANK oF MONTREAL 





answer to their safekeeping needs—at 










Canada's First Sank ... WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 





NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Beautiful Residential Club with accommodations to 

suit every discriminating taste. Club privileges, three 

private ocean beaches, private island playground 

cabanas, sports and social activities. Restaurant re Q 

nowned for finest food in the Carribean. 

On famous Cabie Beach in Glorious Nassau. 
Booklet from your travel agent or 


Wm. P. Wolfe, Representative 
47 Younge St., Toronto — Plaza 3422 
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How to make-your dream 
Ae 








That home you'd like to call your very own — don’t 


let it be just a dream. Here’s the safe and sure way 





to make it come true. Invest in Canada Savings Bonds. 





They are backed by all the resources of the Dominion 






of Canada. The coupons, clipped regularly, help to 





build towards your goal. 





Everyone has something to save for! 







Start today to make that dream come true, bu} 
CANADA SAVINGS BONDS. 


Telephone W A. 3681, write or wire to - 





Domin1on SECURITIES 
CORPN ‘LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 











TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG: 
LONDON HAMILTON KITCHENER QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, 










Canada 





Toronto, 





READY TO SERVE YOU... 


With professional skill in the 


following capacities — 


: e Executor and Trustee 

- > e Transfer Agent and Registrar 

: : e Real Estate Management, 
Sales and Rentals 

e Investment Management 

e Collection Agent 

e Savings Department 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 — 388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 
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business briefs 


@ If your business involves British 
Columbia, you might be interested in 
a short snappy publication of O’Brien 
Advertising Ltd. in Vancouver. It’s 
called “The British Columbia Trend” 
and in twenty charted and illustrated 
pages sets out the business picture in 
BC under three headings—markets, 
production and facilities for enter- 
prise. 


@ The National Industrial Design 
Committee in Ottawa is turning out a 
pamphlet which may be of interest to 
Canadian manufacturers. It’s illus- 
trated, and tells how a manufacturer 
of consumer goods may obtain in- 
dustrial design assistance in the de- 
velopment of his product. 

Stressing the importance of indus- 
trial design, the pamphlet argues that 
not only must the product work well, 
be based on economical use of ma- 
terial and be rapidly produced on 
available machinery; it must also look 
right and handle easily before it will 
sell. This is the responsibility of the 
industrial designer. To meet increas- 
ing competition Canadian manufac- 
turers must cease to borrow designs 
from their competitors. Encourage- 
ment of Canadian talent in this field 
by manufacturers will give our na- 
tional product a distinct place in 
world markets. 


roducts 





A PICTURE IN A MINUTE 


@ A camera that not only takes, but 
develops and prints a “picture-in-a- 
minute” is being distributed by Beno- 
graph. The Polaroid Land camera, 
which does the job, is 9’ inches by 
4’%2 inches and weighs 4 Ibs. 
Take your picture, 
later a semi-gloss, deckle-edge print 
is ready for removal from the rear of 
the camera. You can’t use ordinary 
film—as the advertisers say “the Land 
camera and the Land film work to- 
gether as a team to produce the in- 
stantaneous prints.” 


4 ozs. 


and sixty seconds 


@ A Chicago firm is producing a 
home water filter. Ten layers of fine 
screen and three layers of chemicals 
take foreign matter and bad tastes out 
of the water. The whole unit is about 
four inches long. 













J. P. LANGLEY & CO, 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A 


Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 
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$O YOU CA 


You can’t realize those dreams 
unless you begin to make them 
come true— NOW. Regular 
saving of small amounts en- 
ables you to plan your future. 
Start by opening a Savings 
Account with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA : 
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PERMANENT five 
Mortgage Corporation ion 
Head Office: The 

320 BAY ST., — their 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


New 

in di 
DIVIDEND 

ay 
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On October 19th, 1949, a quarterly 


the 
dividend of Sixty cents per share and H. ; 
on extra dividend of Fifty cents per Pe 
share in Canadian currency were om 
declared on the no par value Shares Lieut 
of this Company, both payuble car |¢ 


December 5th, 1949, to shareho' ders + 0 
of record at the close of business t 
November 10th, 1949. 


Montreal J. A. D 
October 19th, 1949 Secr 


EA 
 earcamoans 
— 


Dividend No. 24 


close of business on the 31st {ay \ 
By Order of the Board, 


oH. ATIKINSON, General 3 iger. 


Montreal, Que. 
October 18, 1949. 
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NEWF DUNDLAND: 


Muzzle Muddle 


NARD GILL, free-spoken, 
free-thinking editor of the bi-weekly 
Western Star at Corner Brook had 
things ‘0 say about the exorbitant cost 
of livit he felt prevailed in the small 
west coast town and he said them in 
a series of editorials. This was not to 
the liking of a “prominent business- 
man” who put a little pressure on the 
vith the result that Gill now 
mself looking for a new job. 

dnt stop there. 
trade unions have taken the matter to 
the floor of the Legislature. Premier 
Smallwood read a joint telegram from 
This is in our opin- 
jon absolute muzzling of the press. 
The labor organizations are loud in 
their protests against such an unde- 
mocratic principle.” The Premier add- 
ed his word: “This is a disgusting sit- 
uation. 1 do not blame the people of 
orner Brook who have been com- 
pelled to pay the highest prices in 
Newfoundland. It could be no worse 
in darkest Russia.” 





West coast 


five unions: 


§ The stork is no respecter of classes 
t, very often, where he deposits his 
ible bundles. The other day at 


Emest Harmon Air Force Base, on 





'Y the west coast of Newfoundland, Lieut. 
if H. C. Sorenson was racing the bird 
: irom B area to the base hospital with 
a Lieut. Pat and Mrs. Leary, but the 
e car lost the race. A boy 8 pounds and 
rs + Ounces was successfully delivered 
85 th r by Maintenance and Supply 
2 
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ensus takers scribbled awk- 
huge, cumbersome sheets 
all the vital information. 


IN 194 
wardly 
10 colle 


ound. “up 


Officer Lieut. Leary. Taximen have had 
close calls but this is the first car-baby 
in this part of the Dominion. 


@ The CNR will soon be taking over 
the Newfoundland Hotel, St. John’s. 
the principal hostelry in the island. It 
has been the property of the New- 
toundland Government for years. It 
is the meeting place of Rotary, Kins- 
men, and Lions and has had its 400 
rooms booked up since before union 
by mainland businessmen and civil 
servants from Ottawa. It has been 
losing money for years 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: 


Fishing Facts 


PLANS FOR the _Island’s sporadic 
heavy fishing industry received a shot 
in the arm at the annual meeting 
of the Fisheries Federation recently. 
J. B. Myrick, one of the directors 
of the Canadian Fisheries Council, 
pointed out that the Island can take 
advantage of its national assets as a 
fisheries province without large capI- 
tal expenditure. 

There is little chance of the Island- 
ers competing with the big fellows 
such as Halifax or Lunenburg. They 
can cut into the market for canned 
products to be found in their own 
waters but which are at present im- 
ported from abroad 

First step is to teach the fishermen 
the use of new 
equipment Also, much time lost in 
fishing for bait could be saved by the 


methods and new 


establishment of bait-freezing facill 
Another pro 
j 


posal is to have the harbors enlarged 


ties strategicallv located 


to accommodate large boats—at the 
moment only Souris is equipped to 
handle ships heavily laden with cod, 
for instance 
Following the Federation’s discus 
sion, Hon. Eugene Cullen, newly ap 
pointed Minister of Industry and Na 
tural Resources, announced that an 
at present surveving the 


Depending on his 


engineer Is 
possibilities 
ings, the Island’s heavy fishing i 


try mav become a reality 


ALBERTA: 
Incensed Wrestler 


GORGEOUS GEORGE, the wres 
tler who insists on having the ring. 
his opponent and referee deodorized 
and disinfected before every bout, is 
no man to pass up a publicity gag. 
When it was conveyed to George 
that his appearance in Calgary would 
be staged in the bull ring of the Stam- 
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MOST GLITTERING welcome since the visit of President Truman was accorded 
to Prime Minister Nehru of India, Ottawa. With him at the airport are the Prime 
Minister and former Prime Minister Mackenzie King with many other notables. 


pede grounds, he went to work. He 
wired Calgary's Mayor J. C. Watson 
“IT am given to understand that | am 
being asked to wrestle . IN premises 
also used tor displaying horses, cattle, 
sheep and pigs. Contamination by 
such animals ts abhorrent to me. 

“| would therefore appreciate assur- 
ance from yourself that proper hy- 
gienic or Ceodorizing measures ure to 
be taken on the premises.” 

His Wership handed the wire to 
Medical Health Officer W. H. Hill for 
reply. Said Dr. Hill: “We have re- 
ceived no mention in your wire of the 
allergic manifestations following ex- 
posure to such odors. Thus we do not 
know it the abhorrence is due to path- 
ological symptoms or Is purely a state 
of mind. 

“L suggest the use of some applica- 
tion in the neighborhood of the olfac- 
tory nerve endings or in the mucus 
membranes of the nose, of something 
like ‘Shelimar,’ “Night in Paris,’ or “My 


Sin’ to 2nhance vour gorgeousness.” 
ONTARIO 


Crusading Journalist 


D. M 


erev-haired 


LeBOURDAIS is a long lean, 


tree-lance journalist in 


loronto who espouses serious Causes 


A jittle over a vear ago Mr Le- 
Bourdais formed a new organization, 
the Mental Patients Welfare Associa- 
tion. It was made up of latives of 
patierts in Ontarios men Nospitals 
Its membership ore Ww to OVe HU) 


Last week the association presented 
i brief to Ontario Health Minister 
Kelley \ avman Mr 


Kellev was flustered when he saw more 


Russell 1 


than 200 of the Weltareites crowded 
outside his oftice. He pulled a boner. 
He said that the Federal Government's 
renowned Sunnybrook hospital, 
which Mr. LeBourdais had cited as an 
example, must be feeding patients on 
gold nuggets, its Costs were so high 
~ He was even more flustered when 
he read the brief. It said the mental 
hospitals were “hopelessly — inade- 
quate,” the per diem cost was only 


half that allotted to prisoners in jails, 





and generally criticized the institu- 
tions. 

The credit probably doesn’t go to 
Mr. LeBourdais, or to his brief, but 
two days later he could at least look 
self-satisfied 

Premier Frost and Mr. Kelley in a 
joint statement announced the biggest 
hospital building program in Ontario’s 
history: $35,000,000 was to be spent 
on new institutions and modernization 
of the present fourteen hospita 
4.000 new beds were to be added, 
bringing the capacity to well over 
20.000. 





S, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Wanted: More Answers 


CONTROL of a privately owned in- 
surance company, doing business in 
opposition to the Government Insur- 
ance Office, has been acquired by the 
Government of Saskatchewan 
Through an agent (Garnet Barlow 
agencies) the Government bid up to 
$88 a share for the stock and ac- 
quired 75 per cent with an outlay of 
about $265,000. The company was 
Saskatchewan Guarantee and Fidelity, 


operating in both Alberta and Saskat- 


IN 1951 electronics will move in. 


Special ink on loose cards will trans- 


mit the facts to calculating machines. 
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The Cares of the Day 
Disappear as you play 





\/ OUR fingers press the keys of your Hammond Organ and your 
cares are lost in the music. 


This is the voice of the Hammond Organ, speaking with a wealth 
of color no other instrument can offer matching your moods 
inspiring you to play 


lf you can play the piano you can quickly learn to play the Ham 
mond Organ. It is easy to own. It is a life-time investment in care- 
free enjoyment. For the name of the dealer nearest you, write today 


Manufactured in Canada by 


Northern Electric 


COMPANY LIMITED 
1600 NOTRE DAME STREET, WEST, MONTREAL 


nformation on the Hammond Solovox also available upon request 





FROM NEW YORK 


NOV. 17 - DEC. 1 - DEC. 15 


7 DAYS 

that thrilled thousands before 

the war! The outstanding short- $160.u 

cruise vacation buy! Visit be 

witching Bermuda and enchant- 

ing Nassau! Enjoy days of fun on the “Queen.” 

Private bath with every room .. . broad sports 

deck... pool 4 dancing ... Cruise Director 
entertainment. This pleasure-planned ship 

is your hotel throughout 


Here's the ideal combination 


See Your Travel Agent 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


815 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 





chewan. Although it was permitted to 
undertake almost any type of insur- 
ance except life, it specialized in 
fidelity guarantee and automobile in- 
surance. 

The deal leaves a lot of questions 
to be answered but so far, Premier 
T. C. Douglas and his Provincial 
Treasurer, C. M. Fines, have been re- 
luctant to talk. The Government an- 
nouncement of the deal came out 
through its bureau of publications and 
the details were meagre. 

What will happen to the com- 
pany’s Alberta business remains ob- 
scure beyond the premier’s verbal 
answer to a question that the pos- 
sibility of expanding the Saskatche- 
wan Government’s insurance business 
into other provinces was being con- 
sidered. Whether the business will be 
swallowed up in the Government In- 
surance Office or will continue inde- 
pendent operation as a Crown corpor- 
ation is not known. Whether it will 
retain its old name has yet to be de- 
cided, Douglas said. 


Open Season 


IT LOOKS as if it’s going to be open 
season on politicians in the near 
future. Addressing the jury in the 
slander action launched — eighteen 
months ago against Premier Douglas 
by Liberal Leader Walter Tucker, 
vinegary but able Mr. Justice G. E. 
Taylor told the talesmen that politi- 
cians must expect every action 
throughout their entire career to be 
open to public inspection. And it was 
only right that any defects in a man’s 
character even unproved allegations 
against him should be aired, provided 
it was done without malice. 

That made the jury sit up, as well 
as the crowded courtroom, and must 
have had some impact on the jurors, 
who after six hours’ deliberation 
tossed out Tucker’s slander action. 

The law suit was initiated as re- 
sult of a speech in Tucker’s home 
town of Rosthern. There on June 11, 
1948, Douglas said Tucker was fac- 
ing a charge of alleged fraud as a re- 
sult of an ancient land agreement. 

In fact the transaction was an as- 
signment of a sale agreement of land 
made eighteen years previously. This 
assignment provided for repurchase 
by the assignor within two years. In 
the event of such repurchase fifteen 
per cent was called for. The company, 





—McKibbin in The Winnipeg Tribune 


—Thomas in The Vancouver D Provin 


of which Mr. Tucker was <ecretar; 
and minority shareholder, th ught }. 
self entitled to this as a profi’ on th 
deal. Actually, it never got any profi 

Douglas was making his point ov 
the fifteen per cent as Opposed 
Liberal claims that the CCF fayp; 
ed land socialization. To Mr. Dow. 
las, fifteen per cent was worse thir 
any socialization. 

The Prince Albert courtroom wx 
packed throughout the © three-d 
hearing and at times as many as fif 
persons were standing, many of then 
CCF zealots who had difficult 
pressing cheers as the verdict ws 
given for Douglas. 

Evidence was scanty, consisting o 
Douglas and Tucker in the box pis 
testimony from Phil Wade, Saskatooy 
Star-Phoenix news editor who covered 
the Rosthern story. 

Douglas and Wade talked, Tucky 
and Wade talked together. Doug) 
and Tucker never smiled or said : 
word to each other. Next Februar 
they can glare at one another acros 
the floor of the legislature 

Meantime, Douglas _ holds 
spoils. Best bet; the case will 
appeal and be kicking around fv 
many months 


QUEBEC: 
Under the Counte 


OFFICIALS of the Montregl Pol 
Department are up in arms about th 
increasing number of obscene pu 
cations which find their way t 
city’s news stands. 

Unable to take definite action 0 
ing to the lack of federal, provinci 
or municipal legislation, the police 2° 
asking news vendors to cooperate 
ridding the city of such bord 
publications. Particularly concert 
is Capt. Det. Ovila Pelletier chie! 
the Juvenile Delinquency reventil 
Squad, who claims that the © od ' 
done by the men and women !n his 
partment is being undermin d by & 
display of semi-nude womer on bo 
covers and by similar item: 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 

® Lord Beaverbrook arrive: 19 Fre 
ericton last week with gloony ne® 
In an interview with the pre the co” 
versation turned on Britain» lum? 
needs next year. The Britis) Gove" 
ment, he said, had notifies Lond 
newspapers that no newspriv! or ut 
ber will be imported fron Canad 
Until Britain's dollar shortage ! 
solved, the Scandinavian count 
will have that market. 
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FoR OVER two centuries, Canada aas been 
the land of opportunity to settlers from 
almost every country in the world. Muc 
of our strength and vitality stems from this 


blending of racial and cultural herita: 


+ 


C3. 

It is a matter of pride to all Canadians 
that so many races, without sacrificing 
their national characteristics, have united 
themselves into one greal citizenship - . 
the Canadian Family. 

Gallant Belgium, whose poppy-carpeted 
fields of Flanders hold tender memories 
for many Canadians, has sacrificed much 


in the cause of freedom. Con.prising two 
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distinct racial groups — the Flemings and 
the Walloons — she has given many of her 


sturdy sons to Canada. 
Among them have been many distin- 


euished figures in Canadian arts and 


; : , : as 
SCICNCCS. Lhe mayporily, however, Spcc 1alize 


in agriculture and have done much to 


bacco-growing in Ontario and 


Quebec. In the mid-west many have be- 


stimulate to 


come successtul dairymen. 

A devout, thrifty and dependable 
people, they have earned the respect ol 
their fellow-citizens for their contribution 


to Canada’s progress. 


Calvert DISTILLERS (Canada) Limited 


AMHERSTBURG e ONTARIO 


fertile seed of democracy in the New World. 


Calvert, Secretary of State to King James |, and head of the famous 
Calvert family, founded one of Canada’s first colonies in Newfound- 
land in 1622. Calvert and his descendants fostered the principles of 


religious tolerance and democratic freedom and thus helped sow the 
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